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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—The treaty of peace between 
the Allied and Associated Powers and Bulgaria was pre- 
sented to the Bulgarian mission at Paris at the French 
Foreign Office on September 109. 
Premier Clemenceau, President of the 
Peace Conference, opened the session 
with a few words. In reply General Theodoroff, head of 
the Bulgarian delegation, stated that the Bulgarian people 
were not responsible for the war, but that the Bulgarian 
Government had thrown the country into the struggle. 
He blamed King Ferdinand and Vasili Radoslavoff, Bul- 
garia’s Foreign Minister in 1914, for the country’s entry 
into the conflict. He affirmed that the Bulgarian people 
did not approve of the German alliance, which, he de- 
clared, came to them as a “ cataclysm,” but they realized 
that they must accept part of the blame for it. “ We have 
committed faults,” he admitted, “and we shall bear the 
consequences within the bounds of equity, but there is a 
punishment no crime can justify, and that is servitude.” 

Many of the clauses of the Bulgarian Treaty are identi- 
cal with those of the Austrian treaty. Such specifically 
are those dealing with the League of Nations, labor, 
penalties, prisoners of war, graves and aerial navigation. 
With regard to the frontiers of Bulgaria, important 
changes take place in the south, where Bulgaria cedes 
Western Thrace to the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, and agrees to accept whatever disposition of this 
territory the Powers shall make. It is, moreover, stipu- 
lated that in any event the western frontiers of Bulgaria 
shall be modified slightly in four places to Serbia’s ad- 
vantage. Bulgaria recognizes the independence of the 
Serb, Croat and Slovene State. Provisions are made for 
the protection of minorities of race, language, nationality 
and religion. Within three months Bulgaria is required 
to demobilize her army and substitute volunteer enlist- 
ments. The army is reduced to 20,000 men, exclusively 
for the maintenance of order and frontier control. The 
manufacture of war material is confined to a single estab- 
lishment. All warships, submarines and aircraft must 
be surrendered. Bulgaria is required to pay as reparations 
$450,000,000 in gold within thirty-seven years ; she agrees 
to return to Greece, Rumania and the Serb, Croat and 
Slovene State the records, archives, and articles of his- 
torical and artistic value taken from these countries dur- 


The Bulgarian 
Treaty 


ing the war, and live-stock shall be returned within six 
months. As special compensation for the Serbian coal 
mines, Bulgaria shall for five years deliver 50,000 tons of 
coal annually to the Serb, Croat and Slovene State. The 
financial clauses are similar to those of the Austrian 
treaty. Bulgaria renounces the benefits of the Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk treaties and agrees to return the 
moneys and securities received according to the terms of 
these documents. The Bulgarian delegation was given 
twenty days within which to sign the treaty presented to 
them by M. Clemenceau. 

Early in the week Captain Gabriele d’Annunzio at the 
head of from 8,000 to 12,000 Italian troops was fully 
master of Fiume and forcibly annexed it to Italy. Ina 
statement made in the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Premier Nitti an- 
nounced that the commander of the 
Sixth Italian Army Corps had been ordered to intercept 


The Fiume 
Incident 


‘and disarm the troops of the raider, but that they had 
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refused to obey. The Prime Minister expressed strong 
deprecation of what he termed the misguided action of 
d’Annunzio, because, he said, it would spread the belief 
abroad of the violently. imperialistc spirit of the Italian 
people and result in strong opposition to Italian aspira- 
tions in the Adriatic. He stoutly denied that the Gov- 
ernment tolerated such incidents as the occupation of 
Fiume and described as “ lunatics betraying the cause of 
the fatherland ” those who advocated protest and “ mad 
acts” against France and the United States. 

The protest of Signor Nitti had little effect on the 
Fiume raiders. The forces of d’Annunzio were strength- 
ened by the arrival of deserters from the regular Italian 
army, and what seemed for a moment incredible, until 
actually officially confirmed, the British and French 
troops left the city, lowering their flags at d’Annunzio’s 
request. Later on it was learned that the Supreme 
Council determined to let Italy deal with the situation 
at Fiume, deeming it a purely internal matter. Neverthe- 
less a certain feeling of danger was evident in the Con- 
ference circles as it was felt that the question should be 
speedily settled if dangerous precedents were not to be 
set. Meanwhile d’Annunzio’s forces were holding the 
occupied city where order was fairly well maintained. 
As it was evident that a strong feeling was manifested 
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in Italy in favor of d’Annunzio and his followers, the 
Government dealt in rather a halting fashion with the 
situation. No direct military action, with the exception 
of a blockade against the port of Fiume, was taken, and 
the commanders sent against him were instructed to 
avoid bloodshed as far as possible. In an official com- 
munication the Government admitted on September 20 
that Rear Admiral Cassanova, who 
in an attempt to effect a pacification, had been “detained.” 
It is also known that Premier Nitti and Foreign Min- 
ister Tittoni disagreed over the action of d’Annunzio, 
the Foreign Minister seemingly approving in some 
measure of the conduct of the “ condottiere.”” The whole 
country is awaiting with the keenest interest the declara- 
tion which Tittoni will make before the Chambers. By 
September 20 it was rumored that a definite settlement 
of the Adriatic question had been reached, hastened no 
doubt by d’Annunzio’s escapade. The questions which 
every one in Italy is asking are: What will d’Annunzio 
do if an agreement is reached’ Will he continue to hold 
Fiume, or will he give it up? Will it be one of the first 
duties, the first perhaps, of the League of Nations, to 
enforce the decision of the Peace Conference? While 
a wave of sentiment has swept over Italy in favor of 
the raid, of the more sober-minded condemn 
d’Annunzio, maintaining that under the appearance of 
patriotism and chivalry the Italian adventurer 
organized a mere filibusterer’s expedition, aiming chiefly 

The gravity of the situation is fully 
It was summed up in Nitti’s exclama- 


many 


has 


at his own glory. 
realized by all. 
tion: “ We were on the point of starvation; now famine 
stares us in the face.” 


England.—Speaking at the International Brotherhood 
Congress the Premier of England did not touch upon 
many important questions that the country is anxious to 
Lloyd George and have settled. He declared that the 
old order had passed with the war 
and expressed the hope that arma- 
ments would disappear. He continued: 


the League of 
Nations 


[ am looking forward to seeing waste in all forms disappear 
and a new Britain springing up—a really free land, free from 
poverty, from the tyranny of mankind over mankind. Some 
people seem to think that I have accepted the position of lead- 
ing counsel for the old order. Rather than that I would throw 
up my brief tomorrow. 

Only the spirit of comradeship and cooperation can effect the 
desired changes, a spirit of deep sympathy with suffering, and 
of the brotherhood of valor exhibited during the war. Hav- 
ing overcome gigantic obstacles, don't let us quake or quarrel 
before smaller obstacles. 

He referred to the League of Nations as an attempt to 
substitute fair play for force. This remark brought 
from his hearers questions as to British policy in Russia 
and Ireland. His reply was: “ We must have fair play 
in each case on both sides.”. He did not explain how 
an army of occupation or an invading force in direct 
opposition to the expressed will of the people in occupied 
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territory was an exhibition of fair play. Concluding, the 
Premier asserted that never was a League of Nations 
more necessary than at present. Unless the federated 
Powers united to insist on peace he feared the “ welter of 
warring nations would continue. It is not sufficient to 
say we have won the war; we want to reclaim the wild- 
erness of the world and redress wrongs. That is due to 
the immortal dead. They died for the redemption of the 
world.” Lloyd George said that the two greatest autoc- 
racies of the old world had disappeared and it was for 
the victorious democracies to see that the fruit of victory 
was not wasted. He offered no explanation for the 
present imperialistic policy of the Government which he 
represented. 

The leaders of industry in Great Britain are doing their 
utmost to impress upon Labor the need of speeding 
production if the country is to survive “ the dangerously 
-+ critical position she is now facing,” 

The Nees of because of the balance of trade 
Production 2 . 
against her. For July the adverse 
balance of trade amounted to about $380,000,000, accord- 
ing to figures given out by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London. Imports for that month increased 
about $150,000,000, while exports increased only about 
$3,500,000. The American Chamber of Commerce points 
out the seriousness of such a trade balance, as ultimately 
Great Britain would be forced to buy outside of Amer- 
ica where exchange is higher, for the very simple reason 
that an adverse trade balance against England would 
force down sterling exchange in New York. The state- 
ment of the American Chamber of Commerce continues : 

The only way out of this is for America to invest in British 
securities and to buy generously of British materials and goods 
that can be used to advantage. This would give Great Britain 
the wherewithal to pay her imports from the United States 
until she builds up her exports to pay for them. If this is not 
done it is obvious that the United States exports to Great 
Britain must drop off. 

To further increase production employers are striving 
to prove to Labor the need of expansion in exports which 
are called “ the life-blood of British trade.” According 
to the American Chamber of Commerce the British Gov- 
ernment is being criticized for national extravagance; 
the Times is running a daily column called “ The Road to 
Ruin,” showing the huge outlay of Government funds. 


Ireland.—On September 17 the President of the United 
States issued the subjoined important statement con- 
sisting of a series of questions sent him by a San Fran- 
Cw oF “™® cisco Labor Council and his answer 

Mr. Wilson and thereto: 


De Valera ‘ 
1. Under the covenant does the nation 


obligate itself to assist any member of the League in putting 
down a rebellion of its subjects or conquered peoples? 

Answer. It does not. 

2. Under the covenant can this nation independently recog- 
nize a Government whose people seek to achieve or have 
achieved their independence from a member of the League? 

Answer. The independent action of the Government of the 
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United States in a matter of this kind is in no way limited or 
affected by the covenant of the League of Nations. 

3. Under the covenant are those subject nations or peoples 
only that are mentioned in the Peace Treaty entitled to the 
right of self-determination, or does the League possess the 
right to accord a similar privilege to other subject nations or 
peoples ? 

Answer. It was not possible for the Peace Conference to 
act with regard to the self-determination of any territories 
except those which had belonged to the defeated empires, but 
in the covenant of the League of Nations it has set yp for 
the first time in Article XI a forum to which all claims of self- 
determination which are likely to disturb the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends can be brought. 

4. Why was the case of Ireland not heard at the Peace Con- 
ference? And what is your position on the subject of self- 
determination for Ireland? : 

Answer. The case of Ireland was not heard at the Peace 
Conference because the Peace Conference had no jurisdiction 
over any question of that sort, which did not affect territories 
which belonged to the defeated empires. My position on the 
subject of self-determination for Ireland is expressed in 
Article XI of the covenant, in which I may say I was particularly 
interested, because it seemed to me necessary for the peace 
and freedom of the world that a forum should be created to 
which all peoples could bring any matter which was likely to 
affect the peace and freedom of the world. 


To this Mr. De Valera replied: 


As the person primarily responsible for the safeguarding of 
the interests of Ireland in all matters relating to the proposed 
League of Nations, it is my duty to inform the American pub- 
lic that the objections of the Irish people to the proposed cov- 
enant are not at all those suggested by the questions asked by 
the San Francisco Council and answered by President Wilson. 
On September 6 I was informed by wire that resolutions to ask 
these questions had been adopted by the Labor Council. I re- 
plied immediately to the effect that those questions did not meet 
the Irish issue—that they were beside the point. 

The first question asked is: “Under the covenant does the 
nation obligate itself to assist any member of the League in put- 
ting down a rebellion of its subjects or conquered peoples?” 

Nobody at any time has held that under the covenant the 
United States would be obliged to put down a rebellion of the 
subjects of any member of the League. What has been held is 
this, that under the covenant in its present form the United 
States would be obliged to co-operate with other members of 
the League in preventing any nation that might be sympathetic 
with the “rebels”’.from giving them assistance. To be relevant 
to the position of Ireland the question should have been: 

“Under the covenant is America obliged to join in preventing 
outside assistance being given to a nation in revolt against alien 
rule, when the alien ruling State is a member of the League?” 

The point in Article X. is not that American forces would be 
pledged directly against Irishmen and Ireland, but that they 
would, if England demanded it, be used against any other nations 
that might decide to assist Ireland—for example, against France, 
or Spain, or China, or Russia, or any other State or people that 
might on grounds of humanity or other grounds, so decide. 

As to the question, which reads: 

“Under the covenant can this nation independently recognize 
a Government whose people seek to achieve or have achieved 
their independence from a member of the League.” 

The framing of this question as put to President Wilson is 
altogether too indefinite to make the reply of any value. In 
order to give it the required definiteness there should be added 
such a phrase as “despite the protest of the member of the 
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League from which the Government appealing for recognition 
had won itself free,” with other clarifying phrases as well. The 
point is, could the United States recognize the Government set 
up by the people of Ireland without violating the terms of the 
covenant if, as is certain, the British Government protested? 

As regards question three: 

“ Under the covenant are those subject nations or peoples only 
that are mentioned in the Peace Treaty entitled to the right of 
self-determination, or does the League possess the right to ac- 
cord a similar privilege to other subject nations or peoples?” 

The point is that the right of national self-determination is in 
no way recognized in the proposed foundation for the League, 
and that there is no guarantee of any sort that it will be recog- 
nized when the League is established. There is no provision 
entitling a nation to demand the recognition of its right to seli- 
determination as a right. The good offices under Article XI. 
of an interested third nation will be helpless against the deter- 
mined refusal of the tyrant nation to allow that matter to be 
considered. Unless, for example, specific provision were made 
in the covenant entitling Ireland to be heard as a right by the 
council or assembly, all the good offices of President Wilson 
would be unavailing against a determined opposition by Eng- 
land’s representatives. Is not that exactly what happened at the 
Peace Conference? 

With respect to question four and the President’s answer: 

“Why was the case of Ireland not heard at the Peace Con- 
ference?” 

Answer—“ The case of Ireland was not heard at the Peace 
Conference because the Peace Conference had no jurisdiction 
over any question of that sort, which did not affect territories 
which belonged to the defeated empires.” 

I need only say that the narrowing down and limitation of the 
Peace Conference to only such matters as affected territories be- 
longing to the defeated empires was altogether out of accord 
with the war aims of America as enunciated by the President 
and the professions of the Entente statesmen during the war. 

The best commentary on all this juggling is the cabled state- 
ment of Ian MacPherson, the British Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, appearing in today’s papers: 

“When Great Britain signed the armistice terms she agreed 
to President Wilson’s principles, including the right of self-de- 
termination for small nations, but she did not agree to the ap- 
plication of that principle within the British Empire.” 

Naturally the Irish papers are expressing opinions on 
the questions and answers. The Dublin Freeman, anti- 
Sinn Fein, differs from “ the President in his contention 
that the League as it stands provides an instrument to 
protect small peoples.” The /rish Times, Unionist, says: 


Although the President did not misinform his questioners he 
may have misled them, for there is a vast difference between 
calling attention and direct interference, and if President Wil- 
son’s statement encourages any widespread misapprehension in 
the United States a plain pronouncement by the British govern- 
ment may become desirable. 


Sinn Fein leaders in general declare Article X has a 
“ malevolent bearing on the case of Ireland.” Speaking 
in Brooklyn during the week Mr. De Valera touched 
upon this important subject in these words: 


It is impossible for us to make you realize how the Irish peo- 
ple felt as they studied the declarations of President Wilson. 
Every speech, every message of his, spoke as if Ireland was the 
chief exemplar he had in mind, though he did not explicitly 
mention it by name. Every general principle he enunciated 
applied to Ireland, every special reservation fitted Ireland as it 
fitted no other people and no other land, unless one were to 
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suppose that the President was unaware that there was such a 
place as Ireland upon the globe. No Irishman could forbear 
believing that the President meant Ireland, meant it in a special 
manner, and meant to apply his principles to Ireland’s case when 
the negotiations for peace and the drawing up of a constitu- 
tion for the League of Nations would give him the opportunity. 

The Irish people trusted the declaration of your President 
as they trusted no other. They believed they were reading 
truth when they read that the objects for which you were 
about to pour out your blood and your treasures were the free- 
ing of peoples everywhere from tyranny and from exploitation 


by the military strong. 


Korea.—Dr. Syngman Rhee, President of the Korean 
Republic, and J. Kiusic S. Kimm, chairman of the Korean 
Commission at the Peace Conference, have issued a pro- 

: ; clamation in Washington calling on 
Jape i a the world to recognize the indepen- 

ena dence of Korea. The document an- 
nounces that the Constitution of the new Republic is pat- 
terned on that of this country. The proclamation runs: 

We, the undersigned, duly elected and accredited executive 
officers of the Republic of Korea, representing and acting in be- 
half of more than 19,000,000 Koreans, now held in bondage and 
subjection against their will by force of Japanese arms alone, 
in complete discord with all preceding declarations and pronun- 
ciamentoes of the people and government of the Republic of 
Korea, and because our nation and people cannot freely develop 
as one of the alleged autonomous units of a Japanese mock fed- 
eration or aS a component part of the Japanese Empire, to be 
“ruled over and governed for ages eternal” by an autocratic 
and militaristic dynasty, do hereby solemnly make this declara- 
tion of and demand for the continued liberty and independence 
of the Korean people. 

We do this in acceptance of the principle that no people should 
be forced to live under a sovereignty which they have not chosen 
and which they do not recognize, and our certain knowledge of 
the fact that the belated and pretended promise or assurance by 
Japan of autonomy and federalization is only a new form of 
the cruel and atrocious denationalizing and de-Christianizing 
process under which we have suffered unspeakable tortures and 
against which we have unceasingly fought and struggled for 
more than twelve years. We make this declaration and demand 
on the basis of our hereditary and unquestionable historic 
rights. 

We, therefore, refuse to becOme an integral or component part 
of the Japanese Empire in any form. We appeal to all the demo- 
cratic and Christian peoples for active coGperation and support 
in our righteous determination and endeavor to maintain the 
independence and sovereignty of the Korean nation. 


Admiral Baron Minoru Saito, the recently appointed 
Japanese Governor General of Korea, just before his de- 
parture from Tokio to Seoul announced to the Associated 
Press that he meant to rule the country hereafter in the 
interest of the Koreans. He continued: 


All I ask is that the Koreans be loyal subjects of the Japanese 
Empire. It would be absurd to think of destroying the ancient 
Korean language and customs: We shall continue to offer 
Japanese education, but there will be no coercive attempts to 
crush out the Korean spirit and traditions or legitimate aspira- 
tions. 

My aim is to allow the Koreans peacefully and happily to 
develop themselves until ultimately they become the equals of the 
people of Japan proper in all that touches social and political 


rights. I promise to abolish all forms of discrimination whatso- 
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ever. In addition to the abolition of the gendarmerie, the un- 
popular gold braids and swords worn by officials will be discon- 
tinued, and able Koreans will be given official appointments, 
promotions, and fair treatment on the same basis as the Japanese. 


All the people will be given impartial justice. 

The Admiral said he would “urge the Japanese in 
Korea to treat the Koreans with brotherly love, and sin- 
cerity,” and that he was ready to confer with the mission- 
aries “ in the common task of upliftment,” provided they 
refrained from interference in politics. 

The announcement made through the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington that Japan was willing to grant 
Korea “ home rule,” drew from Dr. Rhee the statement 

that “ Koreans want no administra- 
~eneye See” Hee tive reforms or autonomy from the 

Wanted ” 

hands of the Japanese.’ All they 
can do for the Koreans is to leave the country. He 
maintained that Japan’s ruthless repressive measures 
have only made the Koreans more courageous and united 
than ever. He continued: 

While there is one Japanese gendarme in every five houses, 
besides police and spies, all thoroughly Prussian at that, the 
Korean’s independence paper is still coming out every day, com- 
pletely outwitting the Japanese authorities. The Japanese com- 
pelled the Koreans to learn and use the Japanese language, but 
they have found that the Koreans are using it to their advantage 
in their independence movement. The suppression of speech, 
press and assemblage, and the censorship of the Japanese author- 
ities in Korea, have led to the opening of many underground 
devices for communication. The shooting, bayoneting, and beat- 
ing of the Korean patriots and demonstrators, and the ensuing 
arrests and torture emboldened the Korean people, who stand 
up in open defiance denouncing the barbarity of Japanese rule. 


Russia.—Intelligence regarding conditions in Russia 
during the past month has generally been vague and 
often contradictory. Roland S. Morris, American Am- 
bassador to Japan, was reported late 
in August to have discouraged Amer- 
ican recognition of Kolchak’s Gov- 
ernment but a few days later news came from Washing- 
ton that Mr. Morris, after a conference with Russian 
officials at Omsk, urged that the United States should 
recognize Kolchak immediately and then carry out in 
Russia an elaborate program of financial and economic 
relief-work that had been drawn up. 

On September 5 Russian Embassy advices reported 
that the Omsk Government was recovering from the 
atack it had suffered from the Bolsheviki on the Ural 
front, but about the same time came news of Bolshevist 
continual military successes over Kolchak. On Sep- 
tember 11 a Bolshevist wireless dispatch from Moscow to 
London announced the capture of 12,000 of Kolchak‘s 
soldiers, and on the following day another wireless mes- 
sage from Moscow told of the surrender of what was 
left of Kolchak’s southern army, making a total of 45,000 
prisoners. Both in Great Britain and in the United 
States the people are clamoring for the total withdrawal 
from Russia of their countrymen who are serving there 


as soldiers. 


Bolshevist 
Successes 
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The Church in Yugoslavia 


ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH 


ANY earnest Catholics have watched with mis- 

giving the collapse of the Austrian Empire, 

fearing that the Church would suffer by the 
loss of this established, official prop to her activities. 
But formalism, indifference and corruption had under- 
mined the foundations of Catholic belief to such an 
extent that the advantages of State support to the cause 
of religion were more apparent than real. Abuses had 
crept into all Government departments and archaic modes 
of thought estranged the ruling classes from the people. 
There was the anomaly of rich Hebrews representing 
“his Apostolic Majesty” in high offices of State; and, 
more especially in Hungary, owing to the laxity of 
Catholics, Jewish legislation was able to mold morality 
in the opposite direction to Christian teaching. While 
schismatical Serbia refused to consider marriage other 
than as a Sacrament, Catholic Hungary recognized civil 
marriages as alone valid. In vain such men as the saintly 
and learned Bishop Prohaska, or the energetic advocate 
of women’s political enfranchisement, Bishop Giesswein, 
tried to stir up their flocks to combat the evil influences 
of Protestantism allied to atheism. The entire Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was a prey to moral disease, and one 
can scarcely blame the groups of practising Catholics for 
holding themselves aloof from all modern movements in 
the endeavor to avoid contamination. Whether the 
Church has really suffered a set-back by the disintegra- 
tion of an unwieldy, conglomerate State such as the late 
Hapsburg Empire will be known in the course of the 
next decade, but meanwhile it is reassuring to watch 
with what vigor and enthusiasm the most important ‘suc- 
cessor of Austria, the new State of Yugoslavia, is pro- 
claiming Catholic principles and maintaining Catholic 
rights, 

When Croatia and Slovenia threw in their lot with 
Serbia it was on the clear understanding that Catholicism 
was to be declared a State religion in exactly the 
same manner as was Orthodoxy. The two Slav 
provinces, with Dalmatia, brought a population of from 
six to seven million, almost exclusively Catholics, to a 
kingdom that cannot count more than six million Serbs, 
including the Orthodox population of Bosnia and Monte- 
negro. Serbia, realizing all that was at stake, gave proof 
of her capacity for wise statesmanship. Fresh from the 
battlefields where Orthodox Serbs had borne the brunt 
of war undertaken for the freedom of the race, she dis- 
played the tolerance that is true wisdom. Already after 
the war of 1912 the Serbian Government had concluded 
a liberal Concordat with the Holy See for the benefit of 
some thousand Catholics in Macedonia just then de- 
livered by the Serbian army from Turkish rule. This 
Concordat, owing to the pressure of work on the new 
National Assembly, has not yet been extended to the 


Catholic lands of Croatia and Slovenia. Reorganization 
after chaos, relief measures for the devastated districts, . 
commissions for the determining of new frontiers, these 
were among the calls on government that hindered im- 
mediate attention being given to the question of a new 
Concordat or modification of the old. The care of souls, 
however, does not wait, and the Holy Father, intent 
on his own business, recently appointed a Bishop to the » 
See of Jakova in Croatia without communicating with 
the Serbian Government. Very reluctantly, its hand 
forced by the malevolent opponents of religion noted as 
such under the late Austrian régime, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment ordered its representative at the Vatican to 
request in the most friendly and respectful terms tnat 
it might be consulted with regard to the next episcopal 
appointment. In a like cordial manner the Holy See 
replied that pending official recognition of the new State, 
Yugoslavia, the terms of the Concordat were applicable 
only to Serbia proper, but that nothing could be more 
welcome to Papal authority in Rome than the speedy 
extension of this highly satisfactory Concordat to the. 
new lands subject to Serbian sway. Until this took place 
the Holy See was within its right in naming a Bishop 
without reference to the Government. Such was the 
incident, magnified and distorted in the anti-clerical press 
of Italy, that served in reality to show mutual trust be- 
tween the Vatican and Yugoslavia. The Pope will have 
his Concordat, nobody doubts this, within the shortest 
possible time and the progress of the Church in Yugo- 
slavia will meet with less hindrance than in any other 
Balkan State. 

It was a lively sense of this important fact that 
actuated the Rumanian Catholics of certain parts of 
Transylvania in asking that they should be united to 
Serbia so as to enjoy the advantage of belonging to a 
majority of co-religionists. The Catholics of Rumania, 
which has not yet signed a Concordat, have no enviable 
position and are in a marked minority. As to Bulgaria 
her official press makes a bid for Protestant sympathy by 
recalling the blessings of American Protestant missions 
and the “conversion” by them of a Catholic school- 
master “whose conduct wholly changed when he was 
made acquainted with the Word of God!” Bulgaria, 
which preferred schism from the Greek Patriarchate to 
resignation of the smallest political right, does not pre- 
sent a fruithful field for the truth that demands constant 
sacrifice; and Greece whose existence is bound up with 
that of her State Church, chief instrument of her power, 
is still less likely to give fair play to Catholic missions. 

Yugoslavia with her brilliant galaxy of patriotic and 
learned Bishops is destined to be the leader of Catholic 
thought and Catholic activity in Southeastern Europe. 
She will bring to her task all the vigor and enthusiasm of 
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a newly-emancipated nationality, and the precious talent 
of Catholic organization which has evolved parish clubs, 
agricultural and literary associations, economical enter- 
prises, all on sound Catholic lines inaugurated by the 
Slovene pastor, Ivan Krek. Not even the famed Center 
party of Germany surpasses the splendid cultural unity 
of the Catholics in Slovenia. Now that Croatia has 
shaken herself free of Hungarian supremacy there is little 
doubt that she too will advance on her own national and 
purely Catholic road to progress. Great numbers of her 
children have come forward to join the Apostleship of 
Sts. Cyril and Method recently founded at Liubliana 
(Leybach), capital of Slovenia, for the conversion of 
Orthodox Slavs or, as they put it more diplomatically, 
for the reunion of separated brethren. At a conference 
of Southern Slav Bishops in Zagreb (Agram), capital 
of Croatia, it was decided to petition the Holy See for 
permission to employ the Old Slav language throughout 
the churches of Yugoslavia. The Old Slav Liturgy is 
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a valuable link between Orthodox and Catholics. Pope 
Benedict has given his blessing to all work connected 
with the reconciliation of the Orthodox Slavs to Rome. 

Animated with the zeal of fraternal affection the 
Yugoslav Bishops are seeking points of contact with the 
pastors of the Serbian Church, and already in the matters 
of agrarian reform and the defense of Church property 
they have agreed to act in unison. A great, annual 
celebration of the Feast of Sts. Cyril and Method has 
also been decided upon. Cordial messages were ex- 
changed between the Catholic Hierarchy assembled at 
Zagreb (Agram) and the young Prince Regent Alex- 
ander in Belgrade. It is in no way disconcerting that 
the future of the Church in Yugoslavia depends mainly 
on its ecclesiastical leaders who have a free hand in all 
schemes for its development. Surely this is better than 
reliance on royal protection as in the days of Hapsburg 
domination, when favors were distributed as part of a 
policy antagonistic to the wishes of the Yugoslav people. 


Live and Let Live 


JoserpH HussteIn, S. J. 


DENYS COCHIN, Deputy from Paris, relates 
M in the Journal Officiel, January 19, 1910, how 
® when he was a member of the Board of Alder- 
men two of his associates in office were Socialist work- 
men, rather advanced in years. One of them he describes 
as of unusual refinement and learning, un vieillard char- 
mant. Arguing with him one day the future Deputy 
said: “ You hold that the working class is not fairly 
treated nowadays. At what period of history, in your 
opinion, was the laborer best provided for and had the 
least reason for complaint?”’ The Socialist paused for 
a moment and then said: “ Now I know that I’ll surprise 
you, but it seems to me it was at the end of the reign of 
St. Louis.” He had evidently read to advantage 
Boileau’s famous “ Livre des Métiers.” 

The master craftsman of the Middle Ages was capital- 
ist, laborer, merchant, and entrepreneur in one. He was 
none of these exclusively, because he embraced the func- 
tions of all of them. He bought the raw material of his 
trade, made his own wares and personally sold them in 
his shop or at the fair. The gild did not permit any un- 
necessary intrusion of the middleman and so successfully 
prevented those crying inequalities that were to arise in 
later days. All might be assured of a reasonable com- 
petence and no one could shirk the ordinance of labor. 
But labor itself was then held in honor and not consid- 
ered an indignity as in the days of ancient or of modern 
paganism, 

Idleness was a vice not tolerated in a gildman. No 
craft master might ever work by proxy.. Each one, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, was obliged to manage his own 
small enterprise and lead in the labor of the day. Wid- 
ows only might employ a substitute. The number of ap- 


prentices and assistants whom a single master might 
engage was strictly limited. This was done in the inter- 
est of the apprentices, who else could not receive a prop- 
er education ; in the interest of the journeymen, who else 
would compete with child labor; and in the interest of 
the master craftsman himself whose little shop could thus 
compete with that of the wealthiest burgher. If it is true 
that production was somewhat reduced by these methods, 
it is certainly true to an even far greater extent that the 
general happiness and the common welfare, temporal and 
spiritual, were greatly increased. To promote this end 
is after all the object of society. For this same reason 
also no man might engage in more than a single trade. 
In the “ Secular Reformation” of Emperor Sigismund, 
1434, the following law is enacted : 


The crafts have been devised for this purpose, that everybody 
by them should earn his daily bread, and nobody should inter- 
fere with the craft of another. By this the world gets rid of 
its misery, and everyone may find his livelihood. If there be 
one who is a wineman, he shall have to do with this trade, and 
shall not practise another thing besides. The same shall hold 
if he is a bread-baker and the like, no craft excepted. 


Thus the gild regulation received the support of the 
Crown. Usually, however, the gildsmen themselves saw 
to the fulfilment of their own statutes, at least in the days 
to which our observations are confined, when gildhood 
was at its perfection. In pursuance of the same gild 
principle, that “every one shall have the same means of 
subsistence,” and to procure especially the “ better re- 
lief and comoditie of the poorer sorte,” regulations were 
carefully drawn up regarding the purchase of raw ma- 
terials. The producer was not to begin the day with the 
knowledge that he was placed at any disadvantage in 
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competing with a wealthier neighbor. In some of the 
German crafts the material needed for production was 
bought for the entire fellowship by gild members ap- 
pointed for this office. Each gildsman could then sup- 
ply himself at a standard price with the needed quantity 
of his material, and no one, as has already been said, 
could exceed his allowance. 

If special opportunities of a bargain were offered to 
any individual member he was obliged, according to gild 
statutes, to give others a portion of his purchase at the 
same rate, if so they desired. Such, too, had been 
the custom in the early English merchants gilds. To make 
this effective a special ordinance is even found forbidding 
him to keep his purchase secret. Thus the poorest gilds- 
man could obtain the material for his craft at the same 
price and under the same advantages as the richest. On 
this principle, too, common town purchases were fre- 
quently made and even common mills erected where all 
the wheat must be ground that “thus the advantage of 
the poorer sort might be secured.” In other instances a 
trade in cattle and corn was carried on by the tovrn au- 
thorities. There are many who in our own day would 
denounce such actions as Socialistic, although no one had 
heard in those days of “ Das Capital.” The capitalism 
on which Marx based his ponderous volumes did not 
exist. In the same manner cooperative selling, as in 
the case of the German potters, must not be considered 
a modern innovation. 

A six-hour day was never dreamed of by these old 
gildsmen, unless it might possibly have been the case in 
some very hazardous or exhausting occupation. The 
eight-hour day was not unknown. Ordinarily, however, 
men worked without haste, and with proper intervals 
for rest and reflection, so long as the daylight lasted, 
content and happy in their occupation. There is no in- 
stance on record of any protest on the part of journey- 
men or craftsmen against the length of the working-day, 
though these old gildsmen were not slow to express their 
mind on subjects of gild interest. Neither, however, were 
they permitted to exceed the definite hours set respec- 
tively for winter and for summer work. The object was 
again to prevent unnecessary competition and to preserve 
unimpaired the full dignity of man. 

The usual hours of labor may at first sight appear 
long in comparison with modern standards. Yet we may 
be surprised to learn that one of the persistent objections 
brought against the Middle Ages is that there were 
too few working hours in the year. The Sundays were 
sacred to religion, and all the many holydays then 
enjoined by the Church were strictly enforced by the 
gild authorities. At six o’clock on Saturdays all indus- 
tries closed. In many gilds work ceased with the First 
Vespers, at noon. In some instances this rule was ob- 
served not merely on Saturdays but also on the vigils of 
the feasts, which then were many in number. Men might 
so fittingly prepare themselves for the celebration of the 
high festivals of that Faith which was dearer to them 
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than life itself. To it they owed all the privileges that 
labor possessed and all the honor and the dignity with 
which it was encompassed. The master gildsman needed 
not to envy king or noble. Religion gave to him his 
accolade, and every apprentice might hope in his good 
day to be a master. Writing of Chartres Cathedral, 
where kings and dukes and barons are commemorated 
among the benefactors, Ouin-Lacroix adds: “ Des cor- 
porations de simples artisans y ont mélé avec orgueil les 
emblémes de leur profession.” The tools of the humblest 
laborers were not considered unworthy to be emblazoned 
with crown or coronet on those glorious stained-glass 
windows of the thirteenth century. 

The Socialist Paul Lafargue declared before Ja Cour 
d’assises du Nord: “I say and I maintain that under the 
old régime the laborer was in a better position than 
today. The Church each year assured him fifty-two 
Sundays and thirty-eight holydays, a total of ninety days 
of rest.” Whatever the actual number of holydays 
may really have been, the Church did far more than this 
for the workingman. She not only assured him of the 
necessary rest and relaxation, but by insistence on at- 
tendance at Holy Mass and other religious services kept 
him ever in touch with the great spiritual realities of life 
and thus prevented that degradation of labor which is sure 
to follow in every pagan society. It was not mere idle- 
ness, but a sanctified day of rest that she procured for the 
humblest apprentice as well as for the master craftsman, 
and thus preserved in both all that is finest, noblest and 
highest in man. 

The life of the Middle Ages, in their perfection, was a 
life of labor, of charity and of religion. But everywhere 
and throughout, it was a life of joy. In the beauty of 
so much of the most common workmanship of those days 
we behold the delight of the workman in his craft. But 
above all it is plain in the sacred monuments of his skill 
and faith that he has left us. It is written in every arch 
and spandrel, in every pinnacle and turret, in the carved 
tracery and richly varied harmonies of light and shade, 
in the fantastic gargoyles and grotesques no less than in 
the reverently sculptured saints and angels of the an- 
cient minsters, where every artisan was gifted with an 
artist’s soul and every artist was an artisan. The same 
was true of the very homes and shops of those ancient 
craftsmen, though we read much in our day of the nar- 
row medieval streets and the over-hanging stories of 
their houses, crowded together within the high town walls, 
that naturally could not expand with every growth of the 
community, yet the richness of medieval life surpassed all 
that modern science has devised. Cities were then the 
centers of Christian culture, consisting of real homes and 
filled with men and women who knew there were higher 
things in life than frantic production and mad greed for 
gain. This truth is strongly expressed in the work of 
two recent authorities upon this subject, J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond in their book “ The Town Lab- 
orer ”’: 
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The old English towns were often over-crowded, insanitary, 
honey-combed with alleys and courts that never saw the sun or 
breathed the air, but the fancy, and emotion, and the skill and 
craftsmanship of different ages had made them beautiful and 
interesting. They were the home of a race, with all the tradi- 
tions and pieties and heirlooms of a home. It was of immense 
moment to the citizens of such towns whether the towns were 
beautiful, well-governed, and administered with justice and mag- 
nanimity: this mattered much more to them than half the wars 
that have filled so disproportionate a page in the writings of 
history. 

Comparing the new industrial districts of the age of 
capitalism with these towns of the medieval gildsmen, 
the same writers continue: 

They not the refuge 
of a civilization but the barracks of an industry. This character 
was stamped on their form and life and government. The 
medieval town had reflected the minds of centuries and the 
subtle associations of a living society with a history; these 
towns reflected the violent enterprise of an hour, the single 
passion that had thrown street on street in a frantic monotony 
of disorder. Nobody could read in these shapeless improvisa- 
tions what Ruskin called “the manly language of a people in- 
spired by resolute and common purpose,” for they represented 
nothing but the avarice of the jerry-builder catering to the 
avarice of the capitalist. 


were not so much towns as barracks : 


The Coal Commission of England in 1919 showed that 
in one town alone 27,000 out of 38,000 people were liv- 
ing in one or two-room houses; in another, twenty-eight 
per cent of the population was living in houses of one 
room only. In Lanarkshire, out of 188,000 children 
born, 22,000 died before they reached the age of one 
year. But what is all this compared to the slums of 
modern cities as the poet Francis Thompson knew them? 

[t is with a sense of relief, therefore, that we turn 
back to those earlier and better days, and with Lowell 
dare to say: “I am not ashamed to confess a singular 
sympathy with the Middle Ages.” But to understand 
best the joy of life that filled them, we must turn to the 
craft gilds of those days: their gild halls and their 
churches ; their banners, pageants and plays; their feats 
and banquets and rejoicings. No gild was ever without 
its festal gatherings when the hardy craftsmen sat about 
the common board, and cheer and merriment were uni- 
versal. There is no gloom in the Catholic religion. It 
admits of the hizhest abnegation, but it never seeks to 
crush in others the life of innocent pleasure. Puritanism 
and rigorism were made possible by the Reformation 
only. Asceticism itself was not dourness but joy of 
spirit. The cup of life was never so full to overflowing, 
for the greatest and the least, as in those days when gild- 
hood was in flower. 


Astronomer and Jesuit 
A. L. Corttr, §.J., F.R.S. 


ATHER WALTER SIDGREAVES, S.].. who died 
at Stonyhurst College, England, on June 12, 1919, 
had an international reputation as an astronomer. By 
his fellow-religious he was revered 4s a holy priest, and 
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as a model of all religious virtues. His exactitude in 
fulfilling all community duties, especially when in the 
last months of his life his strength was visibly failing, 
was remarkable. The character of a Lancashireian is 
proverbially dogged and obstinate. Father Sidgreaves, 
who was a scion of an old Lancashire family, had all 
the natural characteristics and traits of a native of the 
county palatine but in his case ennobled and _ sub- 
limated by grace. He was distinguished for indomitable 
courage and perseverance in the pursuit of duty, and 
meticulous patience and care in all his scientific work. 
Yet he was not a hard man, quite the contrary, he was 
most amiable and kindly, never severe in his judgments, 
and most charitable to all who came in contact with him. 
“A good old man. His memory will remain treasured 
by all of us who knew him,” is the testimony of the 
Astronomers Royal; “ A man of kindly and sympathetic 
character,” is the verdict of the writer in the Meteorolog- 
ical Office Circular for July 1, 1919. “ Father Sidgreaves 
had a very warm place in my regard. As one of my 
earliest memories of Stonyhurst I think of him as a 
kindly soul, very approachable and a true scientific 
mind.” So writes a former professor of chemistry at 
Stonyhurst. A past president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society was “ Deeply touched by the death of my dear old 
priest. We may talk of the pleasures of worldly 
things, but the real and true pleasure that makes life 
worth living is the attachment and affection of our 
friends. There are not too many men of his kindly 
disposition, and surely they merit their reward.” “I 
was attached to dear old Father Sidgreaves, and though 
he was full of years it grieves me that I shall not see him 
again,” writes the Astronomer Royal for Scotland. “I 
have a vivid recollection of his kindness,” says a secre- 
tary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

These testimonies to the amiability of his character 
are from non-Catholic scientific men who had been 
brought into contact with him, and are a token of the 
general esteem in which he was held outside his own 
religious community. Despite all this he had a great 
reluctance to any public appearances, and was naturally 
of a retiring disposition. He was very deaf, especially 
in his old age. This he made an excuse for a life of 
comparative retirement. He was content and happy to 
do the drudgery work in the observatory, and yield to 
others opportunities for original research and public 
appearance. 

As a boy, so we are informed by one of his con- 
temporaries, he was noted for his great piety. As a 
priest he had a great devotion to Holy Mass: solid, 
undemonstrative piety and holiness marked his whole 
life. 

He was born October 4, 1837, the second son of 
Edward Sidgreaves, of Grimsargh, near Preston, Lan- 
cashire. He came to Stonyhurst as a boy in 1848, and 
joined the Society of Jesus on September 7, 1855.. He . 
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began his noviceship at Beaumont, near Windsor, a 
flourishing College of the Society, under Father Tracy 
Clarke, for whom he always retained an unbounded 
admiration. He returned to Stonyhurst in 1857 and 
remained at the seminary there until 1861 when he had 
completed his literary and philosophical studies. He 
commenced his career at the college as a master, in the 
latter year, when he acted as a prefect of discipline. 
For seven years he taught at the college: in 1862-65, 
chemistry and mathematics, and in 1866-68 mathematics. 


In the period 1863-68 he acted as director of the © 


observatory, while Father Perry was engaged in his 
theological studies. In the year 1868-72 he himself made 
his theological studies, being ordained priest on Sep- 
tember 24, 1871. We find him back again at Stonyhurst 
in 1873, where he acted as assistant to Father Perry, 
and accompanied him on the British Government expe- 
dition to observe the transit of Venus at Kerguelen Island 
on December 9, 1874. 

The two Jesuit astronomers and their assistants were 
conveyed from the Cape of Good Hope to the desolate 
island which was to be their abode from October 8, 1874, 
to February 27, 1875, in H. M. S. Volage which was 
propelled by steam helped by sails. They experienced a 
succession of heavy gales. On October 6, when one 
such gale was at its height, several seas came clear over 
the bulwarks, the guns frequently being in a green sea. 
At five o’clock a. m. a sea was shipped which Captain 
Fairfax declared surpassed anything he had ever expe- 
rienced before. Father Perry used to declare that Father 
Sidgreaves, who worked in snow and sleet and heavy 
winds, was magnificent. He set up all the instruments, 
took most of the magnetic observations, and contributed 
greatly to the success of the expedition. Again he 
accompanied Father Perry, in the year 1882, to observe 
the second transit of Venus, at Nos Vey, Madagascar, 
the astronomers being assisted on this occasion by the 
officers and crew of H. M. S. Fawn, which was placed 
at their disposal by the Admiralty. 

Father Sidgreaves formed the highest possible opinion 
of the officers and men of the Royal Navy. Their spirit 
of obedience and ready discipline, their resourcefulness, 
and their cheerfulness under most untoward circum- 
stances, appealed to him. He used to declare that next to 
the Society of Jesus the finest institution in this world of 
which he had had experience was the British Royal 
Navy. On the death of Father Perry, S.J., on board 
H. M. S. Comus, during the total solar eclipse expedi- 
tion of December, 1889, Father Sidgreaves resumed the 
charge of the Stonyhurst observatory. At that time he 
was superior of the scholasticate, 1881 to 1893, at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, a superior beloved by all his 
subjects. To this office from the year 1883 he joined 
that of professor of experimental physics. He taught 
physics for twenty-two years. As a professor he was 
remarkably up to date, by no means antiquated or 
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stereotyped. Every new discovery was illustrated in 
his lectures, which were intended to make the future 
priests acquainted with the trend of the scientific thought 
of the day. His manipulative skill in performing experi- 
ments was remarkable. By nature his mind was skep- 
tical. It took a great deal of unimpeachable observa- 
tional data to convince him. His friends used to say of 
him that had he not been, by the grace of God, a Jesuit, 
he would have been a scientific agnostic. 

Among other matters he had an intimate acquaintance 
with the documentary and kindred evidence in the Galileo 
controversy. He had read all of Galileo’s letters and 
works, in the monumental edition issued by the Italian 
Government. He was accordingly a doughty champion 
in the cause of truth on the side of the Church, as is 
demonstrated by some of his letters concerning the 
celebrated case, published in astronomical journals. Yet, 
he was most courteous and careful not to write a word 
that might wound anyone’s feelings. “I am told by 
some who have had the honor of meeting him, that he 
is an English gentleman of a most courteous disposition.” 
So wrote one of his literary and controversial opponents, 
living in the antipodes, and it describes him very exactly, 
indeed. 

His long and dreary and, at times, very painful, last 
illness he bore with exemplary courage and patience. 
He was buried at Stonyhurst on June 14, the celebrant 
of the Mass being the Very Reverend Father Wright, 
S.J., the Provincial of the English Province. His 
funeral was attended by the staff and the pupils of the 
College. He lies between the church and the observatory, 
the two objects for which this holy priest and son of 
Stonyhurst had devoted his long life. Such a life is a 
witness that religion and science are not incompatible. 
His reward is of those “ who instruct others to justice”: 
to shine as a star for all eternity. We shall speak of his 
astronomical work in a subsequent article. 


The Friends of India 


Harotp HALL 


HERE are many who think that this war has not 

been won by the forces of democracy. At least 
democracy has not gained the victory that was antici- 
pated. For if the armies of the Allied Governments had 
succeeded in making the world safe for democratic insti- 
tutions. there would be no Shantung issue and no India 
rebellion. At any rate India has a very telling case to 
propose for settlement. She claims that she is an ex- 
ploited and misgoverned land. And her friends in 
America are taking her case before the bar of public 
opinion and asking for a hearing. They place the issue 
very plainly. If Americans entered this war “ seeking 
nothing peculiar for themselves ” but only asking for the 
freedom of nations great and small “and the rights of 
men everywhere to determine their own institutions ” 
why do they allow India to suffer at the hands of a power 
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that stood out in 1914 as the champion of the oppressed 
nations ? 

Those who are interested in India have organized a 
society whose object is to discuss the Indian question 
frankly and fearlessly. They call themselves “ The 
Friends of Freedom for India.” In addition to placing 
the real condition of India before the American public 
they are fighting to maintain the right of asylum for 
Hindu political prisoners detained in these parts. Their 
claim is that by deporting those who have been guilty 
of striving for the freedom of their native land by propa- 
ganda work in America, we are guilty of sending them 
to their death. For there is no hope of a fair trial once 
they are in the power of the de facto Government. of 
India. At the same time the Friends of India are sane 
enough to see that if any subject of a foreign power was 
guilty of violating our neutrality laws during war-time 
we had the right to inflict punishment on the offender. 
But now that the war for democracy is over it is hardly 
the American or the just thing to say to the man or wom- 
an who has been in a Federal prison for an offense com- 
mitted and atoned for: ‘“ You are an undesirable alien. 
You must go back whence you came and suffer at the 
hands of another government for the crime you have 
already paid for here.” 

There is no question about the right of the American 
Government to send away from these shores those who 
are at odds with American ideals. But the Friends of 
India claim that Hindu political prisoners are very much 
in sympathy with American ideals and merely wish them 
carried out in the East. Moreover, if we do deport these 
Hindus they are most certain of facing death or life-long 
imprisonment in their own land because of the laws now 
enforced by the British Government in India. As a 
sample of the present law of the land the Friends of India 
instance the Rowlatt bills. In 1917 a commission headed 
by Judge RKowlatt investigated Indian conditions and 
found a well-organized revolutionary movement. The 
findings of this commission led to the enactment into law 
of the Rowlatt bills. These measures at the present time 
are the law of the land. According to a summary of 
the Rowlatt law published in the Modern Review of 
Calcutta there is little hope of justice being done to the 
Indian prisoner once charges are brought against him. 
For he is subject to arrest without warrant, the burden 
of proof rests upon him, and the names of his accusers 
are withheld. He is merely entitled to a written account 
of the offenses attributed to him. Some of the headings 
of the law are worth noting in these days when the 
rights of nations “great and small” are of general 
concern : 

The accused is given a secret trial, before a Commission of 
three judges, who may sit any place they deem fit. The method 
of their procedure or their findings may not be made public. 
Trial by jury is denied. The right of appeal is denied. “No 
order under this act shall be called into question in any court, 
and no suit or prosecution or other legal proceeding shall be 
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against any person for anything which is in good faith done or 
intended to be done under this act.” The accused may be 
convicted of an offense with which he is not charged. The 
prosecution “shall not be bound to observe the rules of the 
law of evidence.” Prosecution may accept evidence of absent 
witnesses. 

Moreover, the Rowlatt law provides for search with- 
out warrant of any suspected place or home and forbids 
the publication of any newspaper that has not first been 
submitted to the Government authorities. Other pro- 
visions merely carry out into minute detail the absolute 
provisions of military law. With this method of gov- 
ernment obtaining in India, the Friends of India want 
to know where American ideals ef justice come into play 
if the people of America sanction the deportation of 
Hindu political prisoners. For their deportation means 
trial in India under the Rowlatt law. One of the Hindu 
prisoners who served a sentence of one year for violating 
the neutrality law of the United States was Gopal Singh. 
Facing deportation he sent the following letter to the 
Friends of India: 

Dear Friends: Remembering the traditions and principles 
for which the American people have stood, I came to this 
country to present the case of India. At the hands of British 
imperialism India is undergoing unprecedented and unparalled 
suffering, misery and oppression. My aim has been to arous? 
the consciousness of America to this important question. In 
doing so, I have been trapped through the machinations of 
British propaganda in this country. I have served one year and 
one day in the Federal prison at McNeil’s Island, Washington. 
I am now held in bail of $1,000, for deportation. If I am 
deported I shall meet the same fate as some of my co-workers 
for the cause of India’s independence. May I not express my 
hearty thanks with a sense of gratefulness for all that you are 
doing for me and my country? I do not fear suffering, because 
I know that many must suffer that suffering may be removed. 

GopaL SINGH. 

In their pamphlet, “Back to the Hangman,” the 
Friends of India publish a list of names of twenty-five 
East Indians who returned to their native land and were 
condemned to death by a commission of three for belong- 
ing to the Pacific Hindustan Society. Membership in 
this society constitutes treason. Another list contains 
the names of prisoners condemned by a British commis- 
sion at Lahore, Punjab, India. The pamphlet announces 
that three Hindus besides Singh are liable to deportation 
if the American Government says the word, because 
according to the amendment to our Immigration act any 
alien advocating the overthrow of any government what- 
soever is subject to the penalty of deportation. Whether 
in the light of facts we believe that British rule in India 
is just or unjust, the Friends of India claim that at least 
the Hindu patriot who is striving for the independence of 
his country deserves American sympathy. His only 
crime is that which Adams, Franklin and Jefferson were 
guilty of, and we feel grateful to France for asylum 
granted these Americans in the days when American 
independence hung in the balance. “ The refuge which 
we granted so liberally to revolutionists from Hungary, 
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Ireland, Russia and Cuba should not be withdrawn from 


the Hindus.” 

In presenting the fiscal side of Indian administration 
the Friends of India furnish a table of expenditures from 
the Indian Budget for 1919. Although famine and 
disease have ravaged the country during the past year 
the power that is ruling India is determined to use the 
wealth of the country in the following manner: 


SE. cnc vbcceesvavagvass VdUeEbewel es tenes $206,000,000.00 
PD: , ccccdncd pebbeevnseckecepuenensenemake 121,000,000.00 
AE Ores ore eeeer rie. re. Coke 2,000,000.00 
fe PTET Ce LL 484,500.00 
on. ca hae Cd Ra esd PORE CREED whe’ 1,838,338.00 
ea Pa OE i ONE ee Ce re nil 
OE nc beiacs cea ease eeemiaeesns 1,556,500.00 


Of the expected revenue from the land India will be 
called upon to spend $206,000,000 out of $431,875,000, 
or 47.7 per cent, on an Indian army. Now the army 
of India is composed of natives and Britishers. The 
proportion in enlisted personnel is never higher than two 
Indians to one Briton. It is officered exclusively by 
Englishmen and Indians are not allowed to enlist in the 
artillery. The fact is, thousands of British troops are 
trained in India and the people of India are taxed to pay 
their passage to the East. The West has looked askance 
at Japan’s military program, yet in the year 1918 Japan 
spent but 15.9 per cent of. her total revenues on military 
needs while Britain took 51.5 per cent of India’s wealth 
for the same purpose. As India does not have to main- 
tain a navy, the cost for military needs in the country 
determined by the British Government, was four times 
the Japanese expenditure for the same needs. 

With India called upon to spend 47.7 per cent of her 
revenues in peace-time for British militarism, it is inter- 
esting to remember that Arthur Ponsonby, formerly a 
member of Parliament, declares that England has added 
nearly 1,418,029 square miles to her territory in conse- 
quence of her war for democracy. Moreover, the House 
ot Commons, by a vote of 195 to 58, has given the Gov- 
ernment power by an Order-in-Council, to treat all ter- 
ritories which Great Britain is to administer under the 
League of Nations as part of the British Empire. The 
West was worried about Japan and Shantung. Why, 
two-thirds of Asia is now under British control and so 
is 27.8 per cent of China, while Japanese control in China 
only totals about one per cent. India is the connecting 
link of the Briton’s far-flung imperial line, and England’s 
grip on India makes democracy impossible in Asia. 
After all, Asia is part of the world that was to be made 
safe for democracy. 


A Celtic Invasion of China 


M. Browne 


It seems almost a paradox that Rosin Dhu, while her own 
fair limbs are bound in iron manacles, in her desolation for- 
gets the gag and fetters of the tyrant and, turning her eyes 
away from her own sorrows, concentrates her gaze on pagan 
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China. Hundreds of her children have already begun their 
deathless march to liberate the soul of China. 

To all human appearances the moment seems most auspicious 
for the onslaught of the Gael. The gods of China are rocking 
on their pedestals. The myriad children of the Seres, so long 
content to sleep in ignorance and unbelief, are restless in their 
dreams, for they hear a multitudinous voice—they know not 
whence: “ Tha ar bruah na lac”: “ The day is breaking.” 

America seems destined to be the shaft through which an 
entrance will be made to those vast spiritual mines. The eyes 
of America, so long turned in upon her own fortunes, are now 
scanning the Far East and are especially turned upon China. 
As it were in an unending cinema we see every day some new 
aspect of this heathen land cast upon the screen. Her re- 
sources, her masses, her struggles to reshape her destiny, now 
by revolution, now by education, her paintings, her literature, 
her civilization that was old before ours began, all these aspects 
are presented in one blinding whirl. If we confine our atten- 
tion to Chinese news given in the daily press for the past ten 
or twelve days we read such items as: “John D. Rockfeller 
donated $20,000,000 for Protestant missions in China.” “A 
scheme is now on foot to systematize the Chinese language. 
An expert in philology claims to have reduced the alphabet to 
thirty-six letters, thus making it possible for an English speak- 
er to have a working knowledge of the language in four weeks.” 
“The brewers’ and distillers’ associations, *stilled’ here for- 
ever, have packed up their tents and are en route for China.” 

Protestant missions in China are backed by an organization 
of fabulous wealth and thousands of workers. The seventh 
“Student Volunteer Foreign Mission Convention” held in 
Kansas City in 1913 numbered 4,000 representatives from 755 
colleges, universities and professional schools of the United 
States and Canada, including also about 160 Chinese delegates. 
Moreover, there were present 279 secretaries, missionaries and 
other Foreign Mission Board representatives, 53 editors and 
representatives of the press, 350 laymen and 365 special dele- 
gates and guests, a total of over 5,000 regular attendants. Be- 
sides these there were over 1,000 hosts and other visitors from 
Kansas City. Many overflow meetings were held. Are Protes- 
tants to show all the grit and zeal in disseminating a counter- 
feit gospel? Shall we Catholics sleep a sleep that knows 
no breaking while the enemy sows cockle in fields where we 
have not even broken ground? Protestant missionaries in China 
today number 23,000; Catholic priests 2,267. The Protestants 
have now established in China fourteen first-class universities, 
innumerable schools, hospitals and churches. The Catholics 
after centuries of labor have—if I remember rightly—one first- 
class university conducted by the Jesuits at Shanghai. The 
number of Catholic schools, hospitals and churches is far be- 
low that of the Protestants. Yet in spite of slender purses, in 
spite of the fewness of their company, that gallant band of 
priests, exiles for the cause of Christ, has maintained a noble 
front. With desperate up-hill struggling they shepherd today a 
flock of over 2,000,000 souls. Last year the number of their con- 
verts reached the grand total of 130,000. Oh! if the Catholic 
“reserve” could only be called out. If only for the Master’s 
sake, in beltalf of China, Catholics throughout the world would 
respond to the slogan “ Fight or buy bonds.” 

In this big push on China, just as in the world-combat, one 
of the sinews of war, in a certain degree the chief, is money. 
Ireland’s contribution has been lavish, $300,000 with a guarantee 
of a large sum yearly. The United States too, is beginning to 
show a true missionary spirit, and in the present year for the 
first time passed the $1,000,000 mark in its annual contribution 
to the Propagation of the Faith. Yet during the war the expen- 
diture per hour was $2,000,000. In this recent enormous out- 
lay I see the chief hope. The Pentecostal wind of patriotism 
has swept over the country stirring up everywhere the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The spirit of charity is in the air. “Give until 
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it hurts” was the clarion call of war-drives. Why not give 
and bank “ where neither rust nor moth consumes ”? 

The ammunition and guns for the enterprise will be an un- 
ending incense of prayer ascending before the throne of God. 
“The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
bear it. away.” Kathleen Ni Houlihan on her knees is making 
intercession night and day. Many of her children here are 
swelling the chorus of intercession. A crusade of prayer re- 
cently begun has in its enrolment 50,000. 

The third and most vital consideration is the army of workers 
at home and abroad. They are the quintessence of all the 
other missionary forces. Christ’s morning for the Far East 
is only in the dawn but there is promise of a resplendent day. 
The first glint of sunrise broke through the clouds when re 
cently at St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois, the Catho- 
lic Student’s Mission Crusade was organized. Representing 
thirty colleges and universities, eight religious Orders, five 
missionary propaganda societies, hundred societies, one 
hundred prelates, priests and laymen were in session. Sixteen 
_ Catholic student organizations were then enrolled. The move- 
ment is already international. The splendid news comes from 
Ireland of the throngs of missionary volunteers. Priests or- 
dained a score of years have caught the fire. Maynooth pro- 
fessors, who after years of strenuous study, had reached the 
pinnacle of fame, have resigned well-salaried posts to begin the 
struggles of life once more. Hundreds of Sisters of the various 
Orders are willing to work amongst the Chinese as soon as 
schools are provided. One of the students now preparing for the 
priesthood at Dalgan Park, Galway, is a medical doctor who 
practised his profession for many years. There is not a parish 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Bantry Bay that will not be 
represented someday in China. But we want “men, women, and 
more men and women.” I pray for the day when we shall see 
Ireland and America 100 colleges established as training 
camps for China. They will be one hundred links in the 
golden chain that will stretch from Ireland to China via Amer- 
ica. Blessed day when the children of America will go 
forth hand in hand with the missionaries of the Gael. Hitherto 
there has been a deplorable lack of vocations among the Amer- 
ican boys. An education too secular, over-anxiety for wealth, 
distractions of city life, the number of openings in a business 
or professional career blighted many tender young flowers that 
were meant to flourish in the sanctuary. But the tide is turn- 
ing. The diocesan seminaries are full of aspirants. Zeal for 
missionary labor on foreign soil, hitherto scarcely known here, 
has blossomed forth in the form of two well-equipped foreign 
mission Colleges, one at Techny, the other at Maryknoll, each 
numbering even in so short a time over 100 students. Last 
summer four young zealous priests ordained at Maryknoll sailed 
for China, the first flower of the American misisons, and more 
went this year. 

It seems then that Almighty God has unlocked the gates of 
China, for centuries bound fast with the strength of hell. 
Vast fields of an expanse never thought of in youth’s wildest 
There is promise of the fairest harvest. 
Come forward, 


one 


in 


dreams lie fallow. 
The oxen and ploughs wait at the headlands. 


ploughmen of Christ! 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
“ Resurging Paganism ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read each week with interest your paper and use many 
things from it in my religious column in the Albany Telegram, 
because they so well give the various things which the Catholic 
Church is doing. In so much as I always try to present each 
item from AMERICA giving you the credit, and as I always 
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find that you are fair-minded in your statements, I feel sure 
you will allow me to correct a statement in a recent issue. 

In the article “ Resurging Paganism,” much of which I agree 
with, I find an item regarding the statement of purpose of 
John Haynes Holmes, Church of the Messiah. After quoting 
it, your writer says, “ This is the first open announcement of a 
denomination that Christ has been publicly dethroned and Pan 
set up in his place.” 

The denomination of course is the Unitarian. I know that the 
Catholic church calls our faith a heresy, but I know also that 
you would not wish the statement in the article to stand, unless 
it were true. 

The action of the Church of the Messiah is its own action, 
one with which the Unitarian body has nothing to do. I might 
state that most of the Unitarian churches have protested at the 
action of the New York church. The denomination has not 
taken the stand mentioned; the statement of purpose is that 
of the Church of the Messiah alone, and not of the Unitarian 
body itself. 

It is as absurd to say that it is the first “ public announcement 
of a denomination,” as it would be to say that the sometimes 
wild utterances of individual priests of your Church are the 
utterances of the Church. In so much as AMERICA always takes 
this position itself, when there have been certain things said by 
individuals in the Church, I feel sure that you will see why I 
think that your statement is hardly just, and apt to give the 
wrong impression to the average reader. 

Allow me again to express the pleasure that I derive from 
your publication, 

Troy. CuHartes J. Dutton. 


The Godless Paris Conference 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time there have appeared so-called humorous 
allusions to the Ten Commandments of God and the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson, as rival methods for the uplift and 
betterment of the world. 

Great statesmen and diplomats and wise heads from many 
nations, have met in Paris to elaborate plans for universal peace 
and the elimination of future wars. This has been called “ the 
most important, the most sublime, the most impressive gathering 
of men in the history of the world.” 

Some have put our own President as the immortal personifier 
of the loftiest ideas ever presented for the regeneration of the 
human race. Others have presumed to call the Paris confer- 
ence a Godless one. Why? For the simple fact that during 
all the months of discussion not once has Divine guidance been 
asked, or God’s name ever been mentioned. Apparently He is 
not needed in the world’s greatest gathering. 

Would it be hypocrisy, would it be a silly display of religious 
narrowness or bigotry, to admit the power of God to bring 
about something that will be really lasting? 

In the New Testament will be found these words: “ Without 
Me you can do nothing.” At least here is food for thought. 

Brookline, Mass. TuHeoporE A. METCALF. 


Evolution Again 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with interest the letter of Father Woods in 
your issue of August 30, dealing with the subject of evolution, 
in which your learned correspondent maintains his attitude of 
disapproval. 

Father Woods asks the very pertinent question: “Am I to 
hold that the Thomistic philosophy is merely a useful working 
hypothesis for Catholic theology, and not the metaphysics, objec- 
tively true, that must direct and govern Catholics in biology 
and sociology and every other form of scientific investigation?” 
He seems, however, to have no doubt as to the correct answer. 
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He tells us that he is not prepared even for the sake of scien- 
tists as eminent as Father Wasmann and Sir Bertram Windle 
-“ even to hesitate as to the certainty of the scholastic doctrine 
of matter and form.” 

I am but a mere layman, little versed in the doctrines of the 
different schools of philosophy. In my simplicity I had thought 
that scholastic doctrines, even though pertaining to matter and 
form, must give way to facts discovered and reported by trained 
and conscientious observers. Had I discovered a conflict be- 
tween certain indubitable facts and certain tenets of Thomistic 
philosophy, in my ignorance I would have said, so much the 
worse for the philosophy. But it appears I would have been 
mistaken. The answer should have been, so much the worse 
for the facts. 

It is but natural that I, not being a philosopher, should have 
fallen into this error. What puzzles me, however, is the appar- 
ent lapse of Father Wasmann, who must be familiar with Tho- 
mistic philosophy, into the same error. 

The problem becomes even more mysterious to me. My critic 
cites Father Muckermann as disagreeing with Father Wasmann 
on the question of the formation of new species by evolution, 
and as upholding the banner of Thomistic philosophy. And yet 
when I turn to the article on evolution written by Father 
Muckermann for the “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” I find him saying 
that “the formation of new species” may be directly observed 
in a few cases and that “an indirect proof of great probability 
for the genetic relation of many systematic species” may be 
found without difficulty. 

To cap my bewilderment I find Father Muckermann holding 
that the theory of evolution as a scientific hypothesis “is in 
perfect agreement with the Christian conception of the uni- 
verse;” for Scripture does not tell us in what form the 
present species of plants and animals were originally created by 
God. As early as 1877, Knabenbauer stated that “there is no 
objection so far as faith is concerned to assuming the descent 
of all plant and animal species from a few types.” 

Is it possible that everybody is out of step but Father Woods? 

San Francisco. R. L. McWrtiAMs. 


Sanctuary and Pew 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“The Sanctuary and the Pew!” Ah, indeed! This, as you 
entitle it, is the latest of many such “communications” in your 
columns. Its tone is attuned to many similar expressions that 
have been voiced or written for a long time. Often, “ prominent 
Catholics” deliver perfervid orations inveighing against wrongs 
and urging the unity of our people, who “ ought to” do this or 
that. Men call for effectiveness of action in matters of common 
interest and bemoan the want of Catholic leaders who lead, 
or decry the general apathy when there is need of a formal 
business-like care of Catholic affairs. In the irreducible mini- 
mum of such argumentation, one finds merely that “ something 
ought to be done,” or “we ought to have unity.” And, rarely, 
oh so rarely, do these utterances point out a concrete plan of 
action! That leaves the recommendation as valueless as a law 
without a sanction. 

Our Church has many varieties of interest in church, school, 
home, and every-day life looked after by segregated societies 
or sodalities or fraternal orders, for females as well as males, 
and though the argument is to “ unite,” “combine,” “ federate,” 
there seems little thought of a practical organization to weld 
the forces for the common welfare. 

Little suggestion is ever made of the concrete thing with 
which to do all those things that are urged on occasions; and yet, 
in New York, Kansas City, Toledo, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Louisville, Boston and elsewhere, annually for six- 
teen years or so, Papal Delegates, Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Provincials, clergy, men and women have been gather- 
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ing in solemn assembly, or national convention, as it is called, 
ostensibly to focus all Catholic effort, to stimulate Catholic en- 
ergy, and to develop Catholic influence in America through the 
instrumentality of a body representative of the Catholics of the 
country and blessed by the Holy See, approved by the Hier- 
archy, carried on by a zealous laity, and known as the Catholic 
Federation of the United States. With branches of Catholic 
societies federated in many dioceses, its main trouble has been 
to combat parochialism and indifferentism. And if mediocrity, 
or worse, be said of it by its critics, may it not be said in 
reply that here is the thing, however, yet imperfect, with which 
“ought to” be done what the Catholic people desire. 

Is not the Federation idea a great potential one, which has 
not been adequately tried, though it is comprehensive, flexible, 
and universal? Is it not a worthy field of endeavor for the 
cream of Catholic culture for the best of Catholic interests? 
Is it not a noble work, for graduates of Catholic colleges in 
which might well be prepared our future and accomplished 
leaders? What, except supineness, can prevent Federation from 
becoming a great clearing-house for the Church’s general tem- 
poralities? And sponsored, as it is, by the Bishops Divinely 
commissioned to “teach all nations,” may it not well become 
another great voice to proclaim the glory of God in the highest 
and, on earth, peace to men of good-will? 

Brooklyn. Francis J. SULLIVAN. 


Christianizing the Italians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is difficult to be patient with Mr. Nepote. In your issue 
for September 6 he tells that in America “the Italians are 
Catholic at heart”; that would be laughable, were the question 
not so serious. The Italians, by requiring our energy and 
money to keep them “Catholic at heart,’ by the scandal they 
have given by their failure to practise their religion, have put 
the Faith back in this country by twenty years. Had they been 
instructed in Italy, and Pius X says they were not, had the 
Italian clergy done their duty, had they been what they should 
have been, the Italian immigrant and his children instead of a 
scandal would have been a source of great strength to the 
Church in this country. 

As to their “love of Jesus and Mary and the Saints” of 
which Mr. Nepote speaks, I would say that the best test of 
love is the practical one. Our Lord Himself in the Gospel 
says that he who loves Him, keeps the Commandments. The 
Italian does not practise his Faith. There is no blinking the 
fact that as a rule he works on Sunday, does not attend Mass, 
or frequent the Sacraments, he detests the clergy, and sends 
his children to public schools. In our large cities the Italian 
and his children, especially the women, attend Protestant serv- 
ices and Sunday schools. They accept the gifts that are 
doled out to them by Protestant organizations, and will sell 
their souls and their children’s souls for a ton of coal. If 
this is consistent with “the love of Jesus, Mary, and the 
Saints” then that is a kind of love not sanctioned by the 
Gospel, and one with which the American Catholic is not 
familiar. 

It is no excuse to say that the Italians do not know the lan- 
guage. The Germans, Poles, Bohemians, and others did not and 
do not know the language, yet they practised their Faith, built 
and supported their churches and schools, did not rely on the 
resources of American Catholics, and did not barter their Faith 
for a mess of Protestant porridge. The whole explanation of 
the “Italian question” is avarice, for the Italian is essentially 
avaricious. According to Mr. Nepote, a Cardinal, an Ital- 
ian, I presume, finds “There is still faith enough in an Ital- 
ian country-place to give to all the world.” If so, I am in favor 
of a high tariff to keep that brand of faith out of this country. 

Kansas City. Tuomas W. Bennett. 
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The Constitution 


T HE present month marks the 132nd anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution of the United States. 
On Constitution Day the press of the country was unani- 
mous in expressions of loyalty to the document that was 
signed by those in whose hands lay the destinies of the 
original thirteen States. The Confederation had failed 
for the very simple reason that it did not confer on 
Congress power sufficient to vitalize its acts and give 
authority to law. It was useless to have a body of legis- 
lators in Washington without strength enough to give 
binding force to its decrees. The Federal Government 
received authority from the Constitution and the Consti- 
tution was drawn up by “ the people of the United States 
in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity . 
Whatever may be said of the effect of the diberens 
amendments no student of constitutional history can cite 
a document that is sounder in basic principles than is the 
United States Constitution. On these principles rests the 
success of democracy. Without justice there can be no 
real government functioning for the “ general welfare.” 
And once the spirit of class legislation enters into govern- 
mental policy there is an end to domestic tranquility, for 
justice means the rights of citizens and not the advantages 
of classes of citizens. The plain fact is that in these 
days men are looking more to class or group interests than 
to the welfare of the entire community. Hence the readi- 
ness of the employee to deliver an ultimatum to the em- 
ployer and the willingness of the employer to answer back 
in the same terms, neither giving a thought to the general 
welfare or to the rights of the everyday plain citizen who 
is the sufferer and the great sufferer in every class dis- 
pute. Instances too numerous and too striking to be 
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ignored only bear out this strange attitude of mind that 
is evidenced by the industrial disturbances that are coun- 
try-wide. It is not surprising that after-war times should 
be marked by unsettled conditions. The surprising and 
startling fact is that the last thing the parties in dispute 
appea! to is the essential principles of justice that form 
the basic law of the land. 

No American can miss the point of the message that 
is being delivered by the leaders of class interests. The 
welfare of the many is never mentioned. Domestic tran- 
quility is not considered. Law is respected just so little 
that where it conflicts with class interests it is openly 
defied. Until the present mental attitude changes and 
all classes realize that by cooperation and not by antagon- 
ism is the nation to be made “ safe for democracy,” there 
is little hope that the wish of the signers of the Constitu- 
tion will be fulfilled. For the blessings of liberty will 
never be secured “for ourselves and our posterity” by 
class selfishness linked with defiance of law and authority. 


Standardizing the Dollar 

THOUSAND and one reasons have been given for 

the high cost of living. There is one, however, 
which though of little apparent interest to the “ com- 
mon people,” is doubtless the most vital factor in the 
present crisis. It is said that the average price variation 
in the United States follows closely the monetary curve 
indicating the quantity of currency in actual circulation. 
The same is apparently true in Europe. On this theory, 
no hope can be entertained of any diminution in prices 
so long as there is little prospect that the money in cir- 
culation will soon decrease. The vast issues of war- 
bonds, as the basis of circulating credits, and the substi- 
tution of checks and paper money for the gold and silver 
which have been withdrawn into the banks, are perhaps 
the chief reasons for the increase in currency. The 
world is paying the cost of the war in the high cost of 
living. 

Can anything be done to relieve, in a fundamental way, 
the misery which necessarily follows from the fluctuating 
money value of the dollar and keep its purchasing value 
unimpaired? Professor Irving Fisher, writing in the 
Review of Reviews, claims that he has found a solution. 
His plan carries the endorsement of many of our lead- 
ing financial experts, among them Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former president of the National City Bank of New 
York. It is simplicity itself, and by stabilizing the dollar 
would necessarily stabilize wages and prices. 

It is obviously impossible to add new grains of gold 
to the present dollar with every rise in prices, and so 
keep its purchasing power unimpaired, particularly for 
those who must subsist on interests or moderate salaries 
that cannot keep pace with the cost of living. Yet the 
weight of our gold dollar has twice been changed in the 
past. The new method proposed is automatically to 
change its fixed weight with every average change in 
prices. This would convert the gold dollar into a stand- 
ard of value instead of a standard of weight. 
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By withdrawing gold from currency, as we have practi- 
cally done already, and circulating a paper certificate 
only, Professor Irving Fisher argues, we can abolish gold 
coin and retain gold bar exclusively in our banks. We 
would thus establish a reservoir of unminted gold to be 
fed by miners and drained by free redemption or with- 
drawal by jewellers and exporters. It would then be as 
easy for the Government to change the weight of the 
dollar with every change of prices, as for the grocer at 
present to change the amount of sugar given for the cur- 
rent coin. The machinery for this purpose is extant 
even now in the so-called “ index number,” periodically 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which accurately notes the average change in prices. The 
amount of bar gold to be given for a paper dollar by the 
United States Treasury could thus be made to change 
automatically with this index number. So wages, sala- 
ries and interest would be perpetually stabilized, while 
the Government would merely vary the weight of the 
gold dollar and hence perfectly adjust the purchasing 
power of its paper certificate to the changing prices. 

If this plan, childish almost in its simplicity, would re- 
duce the present misery, remove the cause of endless 
agitation and unrest, place business contracts on a 
sure foundation and end the “ gamble in gold,” Profes- 
sor Fisher would win profound thanks. In any event the 
suggestion is deserving of consideration and discussion. 


The War Department and the Knights of Columbus 


HE War Department has asked the Knights of 

Columbus to give their viewpoint regarding the re- 
linquishment of all camp activities, now carried on by 
welfare societies, to army officials. The reply of the 
Knights is worth noting. While expressing their readi- 
ness to comply with any War Department order, as 
American citizens they voice their protest against the 
assumption by the army of the welfare, recreational and 
educational work hitherto so successfully done by the 
War Welfare societies. 

It is for the best interests of the army that military 
method and procedure should cease with military duties. 
The men in service welcome contact with those who 
with no military rank and no military authority are un- 
selfishly devoted to promoting the interest of the soldier. 
It is a pleasant relief for the men in khaki to be free from 
the discipline and restraint of military law, during their 
recreational and educational activities, and to have these 
activities conducted by men with whom rank counts for 
nothing. Even from a military viewpoint greater effi- 
ciency will result if the soldier is reminded from time to 
time that he is first a man with a man’s interests, and 
that men not in uniform recognize him as such. To place 
all his energies under military discipline would tend to 
suppress his individuality. And that would be Prussian 
but not American. It would lead to the development of 
a good military machine, perhaps, but it would deaden 
‘initiative and defeat the very purpose for which the rec- 
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reation hall and the schoolroom were given honored 
place in the American camp and cantonment. For it 
was to give a touch of home to the unhomelike conditions 
of military life that the welfare organizations were called 
into the field. 

The Knights have summed up their reasons for pro- 
testing against the War Department’s proposal. “ Ready 
to leave the service if so ordered, we nevertheless wish 
to record our protest against the proposed new policy, 
and we feel that the action of Congress in refusing funds 
asked for this purpose by the War Department, the very 
willing contribution by the public for the maintenance of 
this work of the welfare societies, the hearty response 
and appreciation of the men in service, the very inherent 
contrast between military rule and discipline and recre- 
ational and educational work at the hands of friendly 
civilians, all speak against the taking over of this work 
by the army as one of its regular functions.” The 
Knights as well as all sane Americans realize the differ- 
ence between an efficient military organization and mili- 
tarism. The proposal of the War Department ‘o take 
over all non-military functions that have to do with the 
welfare of the soldier is a step toward militarism. The 
protest voices true Americanism. 

Despite this, however, according to press reports the 
War Department has not heeded the protest. It will be 
interesting to see whether the American Library Asso- 
ciation is included among the organizations called upon 
to withdraw from soldier activities. Last month on the 
formation of Overseas Lodge Number 1, in Coblenz, the 
committee in charge of this Masonic club, announced in 
the Amaroc News that the Library Association had 
“agreed to furnish the club with a large library which 
will contain all the popular and latest works.” The 
American Library Association is financed by the Amer- 
ican people. Its books should go to all the soldiers and 
not to a society whose nature is such that many men in 
uniform cannot participate in its advantages. 


Problems and Their Solution 


HE reaction that always follows the tension of war 

is upon the country, and the result is a passionate 
confusion that bodes ill for domestic peace. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is abroad in semi-regal state 
denouncing those who differ from him as pro-Germans 
and hyphenates and in his wake follows a vigorous Sen- 
ator whose retorts are far from conciliatory. The country 
is grieved at this exhibition of passion which darkens 
counsel and scandalizes those who love truth more than 
expediency or any other form of the chicanery that has 
replaced the safe principles that once guided statesmen. 
This was bad enough, but it is not half so bad as the 
condition obtaining among the people at large. Masses 
are arrayed against classes in angry contention over prob- 
lems that offset the very life of the nation and out of the 
struggle comes nothing except harsh threats and red 
headlines that add fury to an already furious flame. 
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It is the same old struggle between capital and labor, 
both selfish and lawless, the former so far worse than 
the latter that comparison were futile and childish. For 
after all, the initial sin lies with capital which first sold 
its own soul to Mammon, then bartered the workman for 
sweaty coppers and finally ended its infamy by corrupt- 
ing legislatures and courts. And now that opportunity 
has come, labor is replying in its own crude and some- 
times violent way, and no man can foretell the result, 
unless, perchance, it be that this country, like so many 
other nations, is eventually destined for the pit whence 
it will emerge, blood-stained, to begin a new order set up 
by a people determined that class privilege shall never 
again be the basis of legislation. 

But then who are the people that will accomplish this 
noble purpose? The rich? They originated the infamy. 
The poor? As soon as power falls into their hands they 
abuse it. A new race of men must be found, Ameri- 
cans, bred and trained in the spirit of Washington who 
knew God, and strove to guide his everyday life by the 
principles of revealed religion. There is America’s ul- 
timate problem, to secure men who believe in God and 
direct their lives by God’s holy law. Through this alone 
will come the solution for the ills that oppress us. 


The Church Slacker 


N a brightly written pamphlet called “Church Finance” 

recently published by Our Sunday Visitor there are 
a dozen pages of pungent home-truths that the average 
American Catholic parishioner should find very profitable 
reading. After calling attention to the very reasonable 
terms at which we secure both the whole-hearted services 
of well-trained priests and the becoming maintenance of 
Divine worship the anonymous author very wisely re- 
marks: 

During the war we learned to know who a “slacker” is; the 
name was applied to one who, though not convicted of down- 
right disloyalty or treason, found fault with the Government, 
picked flaws in the Administration, censured the President, and 
withheld his services or closed his purse to the nation in time 
of peril. 

Now you can readily suspect who the church “ slacker” is. 
He is one who wants to be a Catholic, enjoys the blessings of 
the Mass and of the Sacraments, who hopes the priest will visit 
him during rain or blizzard to prepare his soul for eternity, but 
who thinks nothing of criticizing the Church or her clergy, is 
unwilling to render any service to religion, and refuses to part 
with a few dollars annually for the things needed to maintain 
church and school, locally, and to propagate the Faith univer- 
sally. 

Without question the foregoing passage accurately 
describes a familiar figure in all our parishes. He is a 
man, as a rule, who is willing to pay generously and 
promptly for nearly everything except the upkeep of his 
church and the support of his pastor. He has dimes for 
the movies but only pennies for the poor-box. He is 
ready to meet in his own home the advanced cost of food, 
fuel, clothing and labor but gives neither the priests nor 
the Sisters much practical help in solving the same 
problems in their houses. He insists upon having a 
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beautiful church to worship in, but does little to help pay 
for it. He gives his family physician generous fees for 
professional services but he is .quite content to let his 
pastor work purely for the love of souls. He pays with- 
out grumbling the tax on his theater-seat, but complains 
bitterly of his pew-rent; though that is probably one of 
the few expenses that the war has left untouched. He 
insists that the clergy should be patterns of refinement, 
learning and holiness, but will give nothing to maintain 
the seminaries where young men are trained to be the 
priests he desires. He protests that he realizes the im- 
portance of Catholic education, but all appeals for the 
parish-school fund leave him quite cold. Finally though 
our Catholic slacker hears with wonder that during the 
past year the Methodists raised by drives $126,000,000, 
the Presbyterians $70,000,000, the Baptists $175,000,000 
and the Episcopalians $20,000,000, and though he is 
credibly informed that the greater part of that vast sum 
will probably be used for proselyting purposes among 
Catholics, nevertheless he learns with indifference that 
the Church’s Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
only with great difficulty, collected last year from the 
19,000,000 Catholics in this country the comparatively 
meager sum of $1,500,000. The return of peace has done 
away with the war slacker: how shall we rid ourselves 
now of the church slacker? 


Second-hand Literary Opinions 


WO Italian literary critics, the story goes, had 

quarreled so long and so bitterly over the relative 
merits of Tasso and Ariosto that finally “ pistols and 
coffee for two,” were ordered. Unhappily the duel that 
followed proved fatal to both combatants, and as they 
lay dying on “ the field of honor” one critic said to the 
other: “ And to think that I have never read a line of 
them!” “Nor I either!” exclaimed the other with his 
last breath. Then both literary champions expired, hav- 
ing laid down their lives in defense of other men’s critical 
opinions rather than their own. 

Though those passionate defenders of the unread 
Tasso and Ariosto are now no more, it is clear that they 
have left behind them many imitators. For the world 
is full of men and women who take their literary opinions, 
ready-made, from blind or wilfully misleading guides and 
seldom have the courage to form a judgment of their 
own. With the trustfulness of a three-years’ child they 
seem to believe that whatever is printed must be so, and 
what is said three times cannot help being true. Conse- 
quently a publisher's announcement that his latest 
“ epoch-making ” novel has a “ message” that will per- 
manently correct the reader’s idea of Christianity, and 
a professional puffer’s solemn asseveration that in Dr. 
Monad’s wonderful work on comparative religion the 
book of the century has at last appeared, are accepted 
at their face-value by the purveyors of second-hand 
opinions and as the results of their own mature judg- 
ment are passed on to friends and acquaintances. 
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To this same proneness of the “ average man” to let 
others do his thinking for him, is perhaps due the dis- 
repute into which the “ English classics” have fallen. 
When school-children we were crammed with a quantity 
of uninteresting information about the life and character 
of this or that “ renowned author,” learned by rote what 
certain “eminent critics” have said about his works, 
and then we were forced to commit to memory certain 
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“select passages” from his writings, all of which long 
deterred us, no doubt, from trying to read with appre- 
ciation any lengthy masterpiece of the hapless author 
against whom, so perverse is our nature, those laudatory 
“ second-hand opinions ” had deeply prejudiced us. Con- 
sequently many years had to pass before we learned that 
the way to know a great author is to read him, to read 
him again and again, and not merely his “ best critics.” 


Literature 


THE EARLY FRANCISCANS 


at WEET Saint Francis of Assisi, would that he were here 

\ again!” Tennyson exclaimed’ some twenty years ago. 
If the poet were living now, no doubt he would have uttered 
that wish with even more fervor for the world of today is per- 
haps more sadly than ever in need of the lessons of joyful- 
ness, contentment and simplicity that the Poor Man of Assisi 
lived to teach. Without question our age’s love of luxury is 
the direct antithesis of the Saint’s “ perfect joy,” and the spirit 
of greed so widespread nowadays presents a sad contrast to 
the Saint’s romantic love for the Lady Poverty, while the chi- 
canery and deceit with which the practices of statesmen, mer- 
chants and artisans have long familiarized us, make the hon- 
esty, sincerity and naive piety of the early Franciscans, as de- 
scribed by Thomas of Celano, Brother Leo and St. Bonaven- 
ture, seem like refreshing, purifying breezes that blow from 
fairer, happier lands than those we live in now. 

Father Cuthbert, O. S. F. C., in his preface to a new edi- 
tion of “ The Mirror of Perfection” (Burns & Oates) reminds 
the reader that Brother Leo, the beloved disciple of St. Fran- 
cis and the author of the book, wrote it with the double object 
of protesting against the innovations the “party of relaxation” 
wanted to bring into the Order and of strengthening the party 
of “strict observance.” It is the work of a zealous maintainer 
of “the primitive spirit and idealism of St. Francis.” Conse- 
quently within the little book’s 225 quaintly written pages the 
reader can learn, for instance, how the Blessed Francis saith 
unto the importunate novice who needs must have a psalter: 
“ After that thou shalt have had a psalter, thou wilt be covetous 
and desire to have a breviary also. And after that thou hast 
gotten a breviary thou wilt sit in a chair like a great prelate 
and wilt say unto thy brother, ‘Fetch me the breviary!’”; and 
how Brother Pacifico saw in a vision of heaven an empty chair 
“higher than the rest, and glorious beyond them all,” and 
straightway heard a voice which said: “ This was the seat of 
Lucifer, and in his stead shall the humble Francis sit therein”; 
and how the Blessed Francis did describe unto his brethren 
“what were the conditions and virtues wherewith a good 
Brother Minor” should be adorned, to wit: the faith of Brother 
Bernard, the courtesy of Brother Angelo, the devout eloquence 
of Brother Masseo and the godly activity of the holy Rufinus; 
and how Blessed Francis, when he chanced to be grievous sick 
in the Bishop’s palace of Assisi, said “If I could have a bit of 
chub haply I could eat a little,’ whereat a certain man came in 
with “three large chubs fairly garnished with roundels of 
crevisses, whereof the holy father did gladly eat”; how he 
bade the brother gardener to make a fair little garden, “ planting 
therein of all sweet-smelling herbs that do bring forth fair 
flowers so as that in their time they might invite them that did 
look upon the herbs and flowers to praise the Lord”; and finally 
of how the leech said to Blessed Francis, “ Manifestly, Father, 
by all rules of our leechcraft thine infirmity is incurable,” 
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whereat the Poverello “with much cheerfulness of mind and 
body said: ‘Welcome, my Sister Death!’” “Mortem sus- 
cepit contando”: “He greeted death with a song,” writes 
Thomas of Celano. 

This charming spirit of simplicity with which St. Francis 
was richly endowed and which the highly sophisticated men 
of our time conspicuously lack, marked everything he said or 
did. “Tarry here by the way and I will go and preach to my 
little sisters the birds,” he would bid his brethren, and the dis- 
courses he gave his feathered congregation on such occasions 
are renowned. The Poverello particularly loved the crested 
larks, Bro Leo tells us, because “in them was the simili- 
tude of a good Religious,” and he would say of that bird: 


“Sister lark hath a hood like the Religious, and an hum- 
ble bird is she for she gladly goeth by the way to find her 
a few grains of corn and so she findeth them even among 
the dung, she taketh them therefrom and eateth them. When 
she soareth she doth praise God right sweetly, even as the 
good Religious that doth look down on earthly things, 
whose conversation is evermore in Heaven, and whose in- 
tent is always toward the praise of God. Her garments, 
to wit, her feathers, are like unto the earth and she giveth 
ensample unto the Religious that they wear not delicate 
and gaudy garments, but such as be vile in price and color 
even as the earth is viler than the other elements.” 

And for that he did perceive these similitudes, in them, 
he did most gladly look upon them. Therefore it pleased 
the Lord that these most holy birdies should show some 
token of the love they bare unto him in the hour of his 
death. For on the Saturday evening after vespers, before 
the night wherein he passed away unto the Lord, a great 
multitude of birds of this kind that are called larks came 
above the roof of the house wherein he lay, and flying a 
little way off did make a wheel after the manner of a circle 
round the roof, and by their sweet singing did seem to be 
praising the Lord along with him. 

To complete the picture of early Franciscan simplicity ieft 
us in “The Mirror of Perfection” we have the charming “ Lit- 
tle Flowers of St. Francis,” and St. Bonaventure’s famous 
biography of his fellow-religious, good translations of all 
three books being published in a volume of “ Everyman’s Li- 
brary” (Dutton). Therein can be read, for example, the 
account of the ecstasy St. Clare shared with St. Francis as they 
sat down to dinner on the bare ground, but felt so “ well com- 
forted with spiritual food” that they “took little heed of cor- 
poral food”; or the description of the renowned “ Chapter 
of the Mats” held at St. Mary of the Angels where there fore- 
gathered as many as 5000 friars, all so silent, meek and prayer- 
ful that St. Francis exclaimed: “ Verily, this is the camp and 
army of the Knights of God!”; or the story of the marvelous 
conversion of the fierce wolf of Gubbio; or the pages “ touch- 
ing the sacred and holy stigmas of St. Francis, and some con- 
siderations thereon”; or the passage about the pious Lady 
Jacqueline’s timely visit to the dying Poverello; or the chapter 
describing the godly follies of Brother Juniper, and the saintly 
life and notable sayings of Friar Giles, or finally the account 








of the Seraphic one’s holy passing as it is thus related by St. 
Bonaventure: 

Then as the hour of his departure was fast approaching, 
he made all the brethren that were in the place be called 
unto him and, consoling them for his death with words of 
comfort, exhorted them with fatherly tenderness unto the 
love of God. He spoke long of observing patience, and 
poverty and fidelity unto the Holy Roman Church, placing 
the Holy Gospel before all other ordinances. Then as all 
the Brethren sat around him, he stretched his hand over 
them, crossing his arms in the likeness of the Cross, for 
that he did ever love that sign, and he blessed all the Breth- 
ren, present and absent alike, in the might and in the name 
of the Crucified. 

Thereupon this great Saint passed to God, falling “on sleep 
in the Lord” the fourth day of October in the one thousand 
two hundred and twenty-sixth year of our Redemption. There- 
fore the Church observes next week the six-hundred and ninety- 
third anniversary of St. Francis’s birthday in heaven. 

As it is much to be feared that many Catholics who may be 
considered fairly well-read have scanty knowledge and even 
less appreciation of the classic hagiographies that our devout 
Catholic forefathers have bequeathed to us, no doubt we could 
begin to remove that reproach if we made ourselves familiar 
with the early Franciscan literature that lies hidden from us 
in such charming books as “The Little Flowers” and “The 
Mirror of Perfection.” Certainly the honor of pointing out 
to us the value of our inheritance should not be left to non- 
Catholics like Paul Sabatier and John Ruskin, but we should 
take a becoming pride in being able, unaided, @ read with 
profit and enjoyment the classic hagiographical and ascetic 
writings of our brethren in the Faith, the Church’s Saints and 
Wa ter Dwicut, S. J. 


REVIEWS 

Poems. By THEopoRE MAYNARD. With an Introduction by 
G. K. CHEesterton. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.35. 

This is a one-volume American edition of the three separate 
books of poems published in England under the titles “‘Laughs 
and Whiifts of Song,” reviewed in our issue of June 24, 1916, 
“Drums of Defeat,” in that of July 6, 1918, and “ Folly,” no- 
ticed in our September 28th number, last year. As Mr. Ches- 
terton discernedly remarks in his introduction to this gifted 
Catholic author, “I have felt him especially as a poet of color.” 
This dominant characteristic of Mr. Maynard’s verse shines out 
in the numerous quotations from his poems that have already 
appeared in America. He is quick to find “in every spot and 
place “ The living glory of His (God’s) face” and he then de- 
scribes it in language of striking beauty. Mr. Maynard’s poems 
also reflect his keen zest for life and the medieval joyfulness 
of his Catholicism. The mystic loveliness with which the 
world glows owing to the Incarnation is a favorite theme of 
this poet, and he is skilled in the art of mingling “with so- 
lemnity A Catholic note of revelry,” while a courtship ending 
in a blissful wedding taught Mr. Maynard how to indite knight- 
ly love-songs, too, as is clear from such poems as “ Silence” 
and “ Fulfilment.” 

Briton though he is, Ireland’s long struggle for freedom has 
inspired Mr. Maynard, as it also inspired Joyce Kilmer, the 
American Catholic poet, to write lyrics that are sure to live. 
The stanzas on “Ireland,” for instance, which appeared origi- 
nally in America and begin with the lines, 


holy ones. 


Beside your bitter waters rise 
The Mystic Rose, the Holy Tree, 
Immortal courage in your eyes 
And pain and liberty. 
admirably portray the indomitable 
Irish Dead” he sings: 


soul of Erin. “To the 


You who have died as royally as kings, 
Have seen with eyes ablaze with beauty, eyes 
Nor gold nor ease nor comfort could make wise, 
The glory of imperishable things. 
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Despite your shame and loneliness and loss— 
Your broken hopes, the hopes that shall not cease, 
Endure in dreams as terrible as peace; 
Your naked folly nailed upon the Cross 
Has given us more than bread unto our dearth 
And more than water to our aching drouth; 
Though death has been as wormwood in your mouth 
Your blood shall fructify the barren earth. 

“ Mater Desolata” offers melodious comfort to “ Margaret 
Pearse,” the mother of the heroic Irishman who was executed 
May 3, 1916, and here is Mr. Maynard's fine tribute to “ Pat- 
rick Henry Pearse” himself: 

In this gray morning wrapped in mist and rain 

You stood erect beneath the sullen sky, 

A heart which held its peace and noble pain, 

A brave and gentle eye! 

The last of all your silver songs are sung; 

Your fledgling dreams on broken wings are dashed— 

For suddenly a tragic sword was swung 

And ten true rifles crashed. 
By one who walks aloof in English ways : 
By this high word of praise and sorrow. said: 
He lived with honor all his lovely days, 
And is immortal, dead! 

American Catholics owe it to Mr. Maynard and to them- 
selves to see that this volume of true poetry is widely read and 
highly appreciated. W. D. 





The Making of the Church of England (A. D. 597-1087). 
A Course of Historical Lectures. By THomMAsS ALLEN TIDBALL, 
D.D., Sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Now Special Lecturer in Early 
English Church History. Boston: The Stratford Co. 

The fight to prove the continuity of the English Church had 
been raging years and years ago until the champions of it 
found out the fatuity of such an effort. Sewanee must indeed 
be far out of the track of thought to interest itself in such an 
unpromising theme. The author has therefore nothing new to 
tell us. He bravely goes on to prove in seven chapters the one 
great argument, to wit: The Church of England during the 
period he is exposing to us has persistently refused, although 
of Roman origin, to admit the Papal supremacy. As the proof 
of this could not be read out of history, the author simply 
reads it into it. To accomplish this he necessarily had to 
manipulate facts. And so he either ignores these or perverts 
them until they suit his theory. Prominent characters of his- 
tory are ill-treated and their good name is assailed. This hap- 
pened to poor St. Wilfrid of York and to St. Edward the 
Confessor. They both were deprived of their “St.” and St. 
Wilfrid was left under a very disgraceful cloud, which the 
author never lifted. Perhaps he does this to “popularize the 
lectures.” But poor St. Edward the Confessor lost even his 
name and became Edmund the Confessor. 

It is wonderful how trifles grow under the fostering care of 
the author until they lend themselves to suit his purpose. He 
develops his argument by subtile inferences which may be 
expressed thus: But the established Church of England since 
the Reformation by Henry VIII (or, does the author mean 
Martin Luther?) has rejected the supremacy of the Pope. 
Therefore the Church in England before the reformation is 
identical with the Church of England. A fine bit of logic. 
Better from internal evidence might we argue: But the Lutheran 
Church of Prussia, and the Mohametans reject this supremacy. 
Therefore they are identical with the established Church of 
Englard. Were we inclined to “ popularize” this argument we 
would put it thus: Cats have no feathers. But dogs have no 
feathers. Therefore cats are dogs. Just a short quotation to 
show the animus of the author: “It has been well said, ‘We 
must not confound Rome tée enlightener of the sixth century 
with Rome the corrupter of the sixteenth century.’” A most 
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welcome and refreshing tribute to the fervent brows of the 
great reformers Martin Luther and Henry VIII. F, X. A. 
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A Short Grammar of Attic Greek. By Rev. Francis M. 
ConnELL, S. J. $1.40; The Modern World from Charlemagne 
to the Present* Time. With a Preliminary Survey of Ancient 
Times. By Rev. Francis S. Betten, S. J., and Rev. ALFRED 
KAUFMANN, S. J. $1.50. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 

Here are two long-desired text-books by American Jesuit 
educators which deserve a cordial welcome from our high- 
school and college teachers. Father Connell, who is now pro- 
fessor of classics for the juniors of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, and who is the author of an excellent “Text-book for 
the Study of Poetry,” has brought to the task of preparing this 
Greek grammar the experience of many years in the classroom 
and in discharging the varied duties of the prefect of studies. 
In “ A Short Grammar of Attic Greek,” the author presents his 
matter in so simple and orderly a way that the language is 
made as “attractive” to the student as it well can be. Among 
the merits of the book that are especially deserving of mention 
are these: The declensions are not overloaded with excep- 
tional usages and the irregular verbs and the comparison of ad- 
jectives are kept within a moderate compass; no formidable 
scheme of verb-formation is set down and the contract verbs are 
put in a very concise and manageable form; the general use of 
prepositions is succinctly explained, the pupil being rightly sent 
to the dictionary for detailed information; most of the fine dis- 
tinctions that are clear only to scholars are wisely omitted and 
the student is referred to text-books on Homer for forms pe- 
culiar to that poet; the translations are idiomatic though the 
aorist and imperfect are not always clearly distinguished; use- 
ful warnings about constructions that differ from the Latin are 
frequent; the use of moods and tenses, and of direct and indirect 
discourse is simply set forth, and at the end of the book there 
is a good recapitulation of the use of the negative particles. 
The grammar’s publishers have also done their part to make 
the book a very “learnable” one. 

The history text-book by Fathers Betten and Kaufmann after 
giving an excellent ninety-page “ Summary of Ancient Times,” 
which is a digest of Father Betten’s “The Ancient World,” 
takes up the “The Modern World,” dealing first with “ The 
Era of Religious Unity,” which comprises the greater part of 
the volume, and then beginning the account of the period from 
“The Disruption of Religious Unity to Our Own Times,” the 
greater part of which will fill another volume now in prepa- 
ration. Basing this work largely on Mr. West’s “ Modern 
World,” the authors offer teachers and students a just Catholic 
study of Europe’s progress from about the year 800 till 1648. 
Such topics as the feudal system, the monastic state, the de- 
velopment of the Papal power, the Catholic life of the people, 
scholasticism, the growth of parliamentary government, etc., 
are all explained, considering the text-book’s size, with remark- 
able fulness and clearness. The great movements of each era 
and the eminent men who directed them are adequately treated, 
the achievements of Innocent III, in particular, being properly 
emphasized. But the evils in the Church’s human element are 
by no means glossed over and the blame is laid where it be- 
longs. “The Modern World” is so richly furnished with maps, 
illustrations, reading-lists, etc., that both teacher and student 
are sure to be delighted with the book. It should be introduced 
into all our Catholic high-schools and non-Catholic teachers 
should have it at hand as a corrective. W. D. 





Social Work: Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and 
Social Worker. By RicHarp C. Cazot, M.D. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Cabot has written a number of medical books which 
have been well received by the profession, and now he tries his 
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hand in a somewhat new field. While he was abroad during 
the war, he lectured at the Sorbonne on social work in the 
United States, and this book is an elaboration of his lectures. 
It is an endeavor to show what is the field of work of the 
social worker, and also the necessity of his peculiar sphere, 
which is an evolution of modern industrial progress. In olden 
times, when shops were small, the employer knew all his em- 
ployees personally, and no intermediary was necessary. Now 
that the shop has been widened into an industrial plant, the 
employer himself can of necessity have no immediate relations 
with the vast majority of those he employs, and must depend 
for his information upon those who give all their time to mak- 
ing him acquainted with the lives and circumstances of the 
employees. 

This is true of every line of endeavor, but it is the special 
evolution of the home-visitor connected with a dispensary, and 
his duties and activities, that form the principal theme of this 
interesting volume. As an example of how much real benefit 
to impoverished humanity the social worker may be, the chap- 
ter on economic investigation is especially significant. It points 
out the fact that the mere giving of money to alleviate distress 
is about as effective as the administration of morphine to re- 
lieve pain. Neither cures the condition, but rather tends to 
make it harder to resist, when the temporary relief has sub- 
sided. It is necessary therefore to consider well, whether our 
judgments about giving financial aid are liable to help or harm 
eventually in the particular case. There is some extremely in- 
teresting psychology in the chapter entitled “ Mental Investiga- 
tion,” where in evolving mental diagnoses in social work the 
author considers many of the methods which hinder and mar 
the full development of the average individual’s possibilities in 
life. His analysis and treatment of fear, that underlying, albeit 
unconscious, element of so many mental and physical abnormali- 
ties, are quite in accord with the doctrines of modern psycho- 
therapeutics. F. J. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Old Card” (Boni & Liveright, $1.60), by Roland Pert- 
wee, describes the career of Eliphalet Cardomay, an elderly 
English actor who clings tenaciously to the “ legitimate” not- 
withstanding the inroads of the movies. Rather than a novel, 
the book is a series of amusing chapters on the doings of stage- 
folk. Eliphalet’s adoption of a young “ movie-queen” as his 
daughter violates the conventions. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
calls Sarah, the heroine of her new novel, “ The Starling” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), because, until the end of the book, 
she “couldn't get out” of the cage which the tall hedge sur- 
rounding her home symbolized. It is a wholesome, well-told 
story of a California maiden’s choice of a suitor and of her 
rise to literary renown. The characterizations are good, par- 
ticularly Sarah’s father and mother, and the dialogue is bright 
and natural. “In the Sweet Dry and Dry” (Boni & Live- 
right, $1.50), Christopher Morley and Bart Haley write a sa- 
tire on the Prohibition fanatics. There are clever pages in the 
book, but the “drys” are such an easy prey that the wit is 
often rather obvious, and breaches of good-taste are not always 
avoided. 











Longman’s fall announcements include “John Redmond’s 
Last Years,” by Stephen Gwynn, “ Benedictine Monachism: 
Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule,” by the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert Butler, “ Meditations on the Psalms,” by the Rev. R. A. 
Knox, “ Preaching,” by the Rev. W. B. O’Dowd, “ The History 
of the English College in Rome,” by Cardinal Gasquet, and 
“Catholic Soldiers,” by sixty chaplains, Father Plater being the 
editor. Burns & Oates will publish this autmun “Science and 
Morals,” by Sir Bertram Windle, “Living Temples, a Book 
for Youth,” by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O. P., “In an In- 
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dian Abbey: Some Plain Talking on Theology,” by the Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S. J., and “Some Ethical Questions of Peace 
and War, with Special Reference to Ireland,” by the Rev. Wal- 
ter McDonald, D. D. Dent has in preparation a color edition 
of “The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” illustrated by Eugéne 
Burnard, and containing new material from Spanish sources, and 
a “spiritual biography” of Jacopone da Todi by Evelyn Under- 
hill. The Talbot Press, Dublin, announces an important series 
of studies on “ Modern Ireland in the Making,” the first volume 
of which, “ The Irish Labor Movement,” by W. P. Ryan, is 
now ready. Other works which will follow include “ The Evo- 
lution of Sinn Fein,” by R. M. Henry, “Irish Unionism,” by 
James Winder Good, “The Constitutional Home Rule Move- 
ment,” by Michael MacDonagh, “Irish Trade and Industry,” 
by E. J. Riordan, “ The Co-operative Movement,” by Laurence 
P. Byrne, “Irish Education,” by the Rev. T. Corcoran, S. J., 
“Catholic Emancipation,” by A. J. Rahilly, and “The Irish 
Literary Revival,’ by Ernest A. Boyd. The same house is bring- 
ing out another series called “ Every Irishman’s Library,” which 
already contains Carleton’s “ Stories of Irish Life,” with an in- 
troduction by Darrell Figgis, “ The Collegians,” by Gerald Grif- 
fin, with an introduction by Padraic Colum, “ Maria Edgeworth,” 
selections from her works, with an introduction by Sir Malcolm 
Seton, and the collected stories of Standish O’Grady, including 
“The Cuculain Cycle” in three volumes, with an introduction 
by “A. E.” George A. Birmingham has written a novel on the 
Sinn Feiners called “Up, the Rebels!” and Jerome J. Jerome’s 
new novel is entitled “ All Roads Lead to Calvary.” 





Dr. Sartell Prentice, the author of “ Padre, a Red Cross 
Chaplain in France” ($2.00), has little to say that is fresh 
and interesting. Assigned to Base Hospital 101, at St. Nazaire, 
he seemed to be largely occupied in discharging such duties as 
going “ down the line of beds with a word of welcome, a bit of 
news, and distributing cigarettes, matches and chewing gum,” 
offices which a devoted Protestant layman could have done, no 
doubt, quite as well as he: Dr. Prentice made himself useful, 
however, in bringing the priest to dying Catholics and he 
graciously testifies that “everywhere in France I found the 
Catholic Church most willing to be of service. We received 
every possible courtesy and help and their priests were ready to 
come to the wards of the operating room at any hour of the 
day or night.” The author seems surprised that a priest thought 
that “a candle to be burned before the Virgin Mary” would be 
“more comforting than anything I could say” to a father whose 
little girl was to be operated on. Dr. Prentice records that “ the 
child made a very remarkable recovery.” Perhaps the candle 
had something to do with it. He was much impressed by the 
cheerful poverty and self-sacrifice of the Abbé Le Veaux, whose 
little home in Commercy is sympathetically described. 





Robert Lemuel Wiggins, Ph. D., has carefully gone through 
the papers and magazines that could possibly have in their pages 
any fugitive compositions of Joel Chandler Harris, and having 
gathered them together and prepared a biography of the author 
has published a book entitled: “The Life of Joel Chandler 
Harris, from Obscurity in Boyhood to Fame in Early Manhood, 
with Short Stories and Other Early Literary Work Not Hereto- 
fore Published in Book Form” (Smith & Lamar, Nashville, 
Tenn., $2.00). Save to the student of “ Uncle Remus’s” literary 
development there is little of interest in the volume, for Harris 
himself before he died doubtless gave the world all his works 
that were most worthy of being preserved. “The Romance of 
Rockville,” a story that appeared serially in the Weekly Consti- 
tution in 1878, is the chief work in Dr. Wiggins’ book. The life 
of Harris which precedes the selections adds little to the excel- 
lent biography of Uncle Remus’s creator which his daughter-in- 
law, Julia Collier Harris, has written and which was noticed in 
our issue of November 23, 1918. 
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A lively discussion is still going on in various literary col- 
umns regarding the justice of little Daisy Ashford’s claims to 
the authorship of “The Young Visiters” (Doran, $1.00), a 
very amusing story, sponsored by J. M. Barrie, which was re- 
viewed in our issue of August 16. The Boston Evening Tran- 
script quotes the following remarks on the subject from a cor- 
respondent of the London Observer: 


It is very freely alleged that Sir James Barrie is “ obvi- 
ously” part-author of Miss Daisy Ashford’s delightful mas- 
terpiece, in fact some few suspect that he is sole author. I 
would draw the attention of the doubting Thomases to some 
considerations which, to my mind, show that Miss Ashford 
wrote the story without aid from anyone. Miss Ashford’s 
family is Catholic, and there are many indications of that 
in the book—a “Decad” (sic) of the Rosary is recited at 
the household prayers at Bernard Clark’s; “Ignatius, Ber- 
nard” and “Domonic” (sic) are names particularly fa- 
miliar to Catholics “clean altar boys” (not “choir boys”) 
await the bridal pair; “ Minnie Pilato,” one of the “ ances- 
tors,” is obviously a recollection of an often-heard passage 
in the Creed—“ passus sub Pontio Pilato”; and certainly 
only a Catholic would have thought of that touch of Catho- 
lic asceticism—“ He . decided to offer it up as a 
mortification.” A friend with a good knowledge of child- 
nature is of opinion that Sir James finished the book, as 
children never finish any story; but some children do (I 
have met them); also there is that bit of Catholic asceti- 
cism on the very last page; moreover, little Miss Ashford 
was an omnivorous reader, and she cannot but have noticed 
how almost every novel ends with the music of wedding 
bells. So far I can claim only to have shown that Sir James 
Barrie did not write the whole book,’ but I venture to say 
also that the allegation that Sir James and Miss Ashford 
have conspired to foist a “fake” on the public is really a 
reflection on the good-taste and good-faith of Sir James 
and also of a lady. The whole charm of the book 
(especially its amusing disregard of the conventions) lies 
in its having undoubtedly been written by an innocent and 
ingenious child, and Sir James is the last person in the 
world not to be fully appreciative of that. 


The general opinion of the critics regarding “The Young 
Visiters”” now seems to be that nine-year-old Daisy wrote the 
book originally, but that Sir James “improved it” considerably. 





Among the striking poems in Mary O’Rourke’s “ West Wind 
Days” (Erskine MacDonald, Ltd., London, W. C.) are these 
stanzas on “ The Little Cross Bearer.”: 


“Oh! Death's a weird, unbeaconed street, 
And Death’s a tryst with God,” you said. 
—Yet if He comes, whom I shall meet, 
With Passion-braids on His Head— 


What shall I do, who bear no scars, 
Who bring no flaming holocaust ?— 
Mine the dull, uneventful wars 
Where little joys alone are lost! 


Mine the sharp word, the painful slip, 
The sudden failure of pet schemes, 
The toil without companionship, 

The slavery of hopeless dreams. 


No splendid Cross or terrible 
Fulfilment of a dream foretold— 
Only the dull, unhappy knell 

Of dreams that, buried, are not cold! 


The haughty Cross erect and stark 
Against the April skies, I miss— 

I do but weep away the dark 
For grief at an ungiven kiss! 


I build Golgotha in my heart— 

Of every day I shape my Rood, 

My wounds, the sudden sting and smart, 
My Death, the soul’s dark solitude. 


Oh, pale stigmata! dearly-priced 

Of His tremendous woes—I brave. 
So girt, the hard, uneasy tryst, 

The heavy sleep, the wretched grave! 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Liberty Camp 

T the expiration of the training period of the Boys Working 

Reserve, the boys were distributed throughout the State, 
either singly or in groups, according to local needs and con- 
ditions. In either case they were under the supervision. of 
Boys Working Reserve officials. Wherever the groups of 
lads were sufficiently numerous and concentrated within a 
reasonable area, supply camps were formed, which became the 
headquarters of all the members of the Reserve in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Here the boys lodged, spent their leisure 
time, and each morning radiated from it as a center, to the 
farms situated within the limits of their district. In Pennsyl- 
vania, these groups consisted normally of twenty-four members, 
a camp leader and a cook. They were called “ Liberty Camps,” 
and were distinguished from each other numerically. There 
were twenty-four such camps with a total membership of 711 
boys, and by far the larger quota of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the Reserve, to the number of 4578, was distributed on in- 


dividual farms. 
Some LocaL PREJUDICE 


HE most beneficial result of the Central Farm Training 

Camp was the infusion of the spirit of solidarity into the 
organization which made every member feel that he was part 
of one mighty force operating toward a single end. This spirit 
was kept alive particularly in the Liberty Camps, where the 
daily companionship of the boys with others of their own age, 
served to lighten the burden of a common work. There were 
also other advantages which predisposed them to live in camps 
rather than on individual farms, though there are exceptions 
to this rule, owing probably to the variety of camps and prin- 
cipally to the variety of farms. However, in comparing the 
opinions of the boys themselves, I find that those who have 
had the opportunity of trying both, incline towards living in 
groups. In Liberty Camp No. 4 at Byberry, Pennsylvania, 
requests were often received for boys, from distant farms. 
In these cases, it was found expedient to supply the demand, 
other conditions being favorable, by sending a lad to live there 
for the required period. When their services were no longer 
necessary, boys were usually glad to return to the life and 
good-fellowship of the camp. 

The factor that militated most heavily against the successful 
inauguration of the Liberty Camps was undoubtedly the in- 
credulity and even positive prejudice of the farmer towards 
the experiment. He wanted the thing to be demonstrated con- 
clusively before he would cooperate. A few of the broader 
minds in the various districts, saved the situation and gave the 
Reserve at least a fighting chance. In the Byberry section one 
solitary farmer was the sole optimist. From motives purely 
patriotic he had sown larger crops of the staple cereals than 
in any previous year, depending upon the support promised by 
the Reserve officials. He employed ten boys on the very first 
day, and retained them until the camp was firmly established 
in the good-will of the entire community. This happy result 
was due largely to the favorable reports which the same gentle- 
man circulated among his doubting neighbors, concerning the 
ability of the boys to measure up to what could reasonably be 
expected of them. Within two weeks after the inauguration of 
the camp, the demand for boys exceeded the supply, and this 
condition of affairs continued to obtain until the slack season, 


towards the end of July. 
Work ANp Hours. 


N general, farmers were willing to meet the boys half-way, 
especially if they showed themselves willing to carry out 
instructions. It took the lads some time to get the farmers’ 
point of view, if they got it at all; for some boys when ques- 
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tioned on this subject, are of the opinion that the “ square 
deal” was probably there, “ but one wouldn’t call it that in the 
city.” This feeling may in some measure be attributed to the 
fact that not a few high-school students are accustomed to 
a fond and foolish teacher who not only met them half-way 
but went the whole distance. Still, that there were instances 
where the farmer had an eye for the exploitation of boy-labor, 
is also true. There were those, for example, whose interest in 
the camp was limited just to the haying season; then these 
benevolent gentlemen showed their appreciation by calling for 
help and offering to pay the minimum rate, $1.50 per day, for 
the hardest kind of work. By this time, the boys were thor- 
oughly inured to their labor and the greatest number of them 
were worth easily $2.00 per day; and it would have been no 
charity if the farmer had added to the cash payment, a warm 
meal at noon. Conditions such as these were being fulfilled in 
Chester and Delaware counties, but the Byberry, Bustleton 
Section was altogether irresponsive to anything like liberal 
terms. 

Another matter which calls for adjustment in favor of the 
boy is the question of the number of working hours per day. 
In this, the Boys Working Reserve conformed to the custom 
of the community in which it operated. The average time was 
ten hours, though eleven or twelve were not uncommon. This 
stand was taken on the plea that a move in the direction of 
shortening the time for the boys would tend to create dis- 
sension among the hired help. The reason is quite good, and, 
as a rule, the boys themselves agree that a ten-hour day was 
not beyond their physical capacity, though one lad said “it 
wasn’t comfortable.” A compromise could be effected which 
would tend to equalize things in general. If the boys are to 
be treated on the same basis as the regular hired help, then 
a ruling which gives them only disadvantages without any 
advantages, is manifestly unfair. Now this is precisely what 
was done in employing the boys. They worked the same num- 
ber of hours as any of the farm hands, at the very same 
kind of work. But there existed this essential difference. The 
farmer hired his ordinary help by the week or month, without 
consideration of weather conditions, slack periods, or any other 
slowing-up of the agricultural program. The boys, on the 
other hand, were employed by the day, and the choice of 
accepting or refusing their services was dependent on atmo- 
spheric conditions. A spell of rainy weather meant total in- 
activity save for the cook, and the end of such weeks found 


the lads with scarcely any financial returns. 


FINANCE AND DISCIPLINE 


A FEW figures will cast more light on this subject than 
many words. According to the Annual Report of the 
U. S. Boys Working Reserve, Pennsylvania Division, the net 
earnings of the boys in camps after the amount of their board 
had been subtracted, were $18,338.87 for a total of 4802 weeks. 
By a simple process of division this nets the princely sum of 
$3.82 per week. Those working on individual farms fared 
somewhat better, their average being $5.25 per week. Of 
course with most of the boys, the money returns were not the 
primary nor even the secondary consideration of their enlist- 
ment, but the boy is not the only factor to be reckoned with. 
The poor financial result has been the one very tangible com- 
plaint on the part of parents, which could never be gainsaid. 
The Rev. Walter Tredtin, quoted in a previous article, has the 
following to say on this phase of the subject: 

In general the parents of the Reserve boys are satisfied 
with the movement. Spasmodic complaints have reached 
my ears but after stripping them of all their trappings, I 

am sure that the Reserve was a convenient hook on which 


these fathers and mothers could quickly hang the miscon- 
duct of their sons. When sifted there was no dissatisfac- 


tion except with the financial results. 
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The discipline in the Liberty Camps was left entirely in the 
hands of the camp leaders. So indeed was everything else. 
If the movement arose amid the difficulties incidental to a hard 
beginning, from a mere experiment to the bigness of an actual 
power for production, the credit is in no wise due to the 
higher officials. During the first month and a half when the 
actual struggle for existence was going on, these gentlemen to 
all intents and purposes did not exist. Every knotty problem 
had to be solved by the camp leader, and the financial problem 
in particular was a source of serious uncertainty. The camps 
were being run at a loss, entailing a debt which increased day 
by day; eventually the State covered the deficit and then the 
outlook became brighter. Under the stress of these and other 
difficulties, the military training which had been counseled, was 
a most convenient item to be dispensed with. Moreover, boys 
working ten hours a day were in no mood for the severity of 
regulations under which even the soldier chafes. Military 
training is very good when it is the sole thing to be done, but 
what human being wants to work ten hours under a broiling 
sun, and then go through military maneuvers? In this respect 
the boys were exceedingly human and the camp leader was not 
very different. Even at the Central Farm Training Camp 
where it was evidently necessary and where the labor program 
never totaled ten hours a day, evening drill furnished a fertile 
source of protest on the part of would-be soldiers and officers. 

Spirit OF THE RULES. 

N the Liberty Camp, it was found very satisfactory to every- 
body concerned to have a few simple rules covering the more 
important movements such as a stated time for rising, retiring, 
town-leave, etc. The question of smoking had loomed large in 
the Central Training Camp and had repeatedly refused to admit 
of unanimity of opinion on the part of leaders. For the officials 
of the Y. M. C. A. it was the burning question in several ways; 
they had classed it in the same category as profanity, and under 
the stress of a prohibition both persistently appeared, though in 
my experience, not simultaneously, whenever the coast was 
thought to be clear. In the conduct of the Liberty Camp it 
was an understood rule from the beginning that no member 
might make use of tobacco unless a written permit to the 
contrary was sent to the camp leader from the parents. If 
these had no objections then there was no reason for creating 
trouble by a sweeping categorical prohibition. I do not presume 
to say that there was no breach of the rule even as it stood, 
in fact I am quite sure of the contrary. But parents should 
not indiscriminately cast blame upon the camp influence for a 
habit which they themselves could never control. The unfor- 
tunate part of the matter is that parents are often blissfully 
ignorant of what their sons of seventeen or eighteen are, and 

still more of what they are doing. 

The comparative mildness of the rules governing the camp and 
the splendid spirit of the boys, created an influence somewhat 
akin to that of the home. This was largely fostered by appro- 
priate games and suitable recreations. In this matter the Y. M. 
C. A. showed itself wisely interested. It provided baseballs, bats, 
quoits, volley ball, and net games, several magazines, and a 
local newspaper. The boys themselves, with the cooperation of 
their school furnished quite a presentable library. There was 
such a variety of amusements for the leisure hours of the 
evening that, as a rule, the boys did not desire to leave camp 
save to go on short bicycle tours through the neighboring 
country or occasionally to visit the near-by towns. Quoits, in- 
door-games and reading were the favorite recreations. 

Tue Catuoric CAMP 
AVING had twenty-five years experience with boys from 
all classes of society and judging from my observations 
of the boys in camp I believe it would be a great benefit to 
any commonwealth if all the boys of a certain age could be 
taken to similar camps, and engaged in work under proper sur- 
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veillance. Even if the camp éould not be self-supporting it 
would be a good investment for any community to meet the 
deficit. 

In general, visits, particularly from the parents or relatives 
of the boys were encouraged, especially in the evenings or on 
Sundays. The proximity of the camp to Philadelphia lent itself 
readily to such a diversion, and also made it possible for the 
boys to visit their homes at the end of each week. Those re- 
maining in camp had an opportunity for hearing Mass and 
approaching the Holy Table at Somerton scarcely a mile away 
or at Bustleton some three miles distant. The zealous pastor 
in charge of these places showed a personal interest in the 
boys and their work, and greatly influenced the neighbors in 
their favor. In time the camp formed an integral part of the 
community and became known as the Catholic Camp, to which 
appellation we in no wise objected. 

In the internal life of the camp there were no public re- 
ligious observances except that grace was said in common 
before and after meals. The boys were encouraged to keep 
up their usual practices in regard to morning and evening 
prayers and to let the influence of their Catholic Faith show 
itself in all the ordinary actions of the day, and in the whole- 
some moral tone of the camp. In the matter of conduct, there 
was never even the shadow of a complaint and this is an item 
which greatly lightens the work of a camp leader, and goes 
far towards securing the good-will and the respect of the 
people. Owing to previous disagreeable experiences in the 
same neighborhood the farmers looked askance at the 1918 
group, and were prepared for the worst. But as the pastor of 
Bustleton remarked: “It was an education for people somewhat 
antagonistic and even positively hostile to our Faith, to see the 
Catholic religion in operation.” J. A. Expert, S. M. 


EDUCATION 
The Flower That Caius Found 


F you had suddenly said to Caius, at any time of the day or 
I night, “Quick, now! Think of your school, and then tell 
me what picture is in your mind,” the little lad would have 
seen with the eyes of his imagination a brown leather strap, 
decorated around the edges with fine needlework of red and 
green, and slightly curled upward at the end. 

Just as a heavy tree-trunk thrown from a height into some 
pond first sinks, and then slowly, slowly rises to the surface, 
resting almost immobile amid the movement of lighter objects 
that dance onward hand in hand with tiny breezes, so in the 
mind of Caius the image of the brown strap of his sandal 
remained forever and forever floating languidly about; and 
neither Day, that gathered for him its thousand fresh impres- 
sions, nor Night, that scattered them, had power to move it 
from its place. For during the six months he had been studying 
his letters, the little Roman boy had seen that sandal-strap 
oftener than he had seen anything else: perched on his three- 
legged stool, with his box of moist sand at his side and his 
waxed wooden tablets in his lap, he would gaze with a sort of 
fascination on that thong which in some intangible way con- 
nected him with the nurse who had dressed him in the morning. 
and the mother who had kissed him good-by, and the home 
from which he was exiled during all the sunny hours of the 
day. 

THORNS AND THONGS 
HILE the master was laboriously multiplying modi on 
the abacus, Caius sat staring at his strap; when his task 
of tracing letters in the sand was finished, his gaze reverted to 
the strap; when he sat down after reciting his lines from En- 
nius, his eyes fell once more upon the strap. The strap—al- 
ways the strap! Sometimes he would commune with it: “ This 
evening we will sit by the fountain and watch the ants play in 
the grass”; or, “ When we wake tonight, we shall see the moon 
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riding through the clouds.” And the slow water-clock marked 
the dreary flight of the hours, and the sounds from the street 
told Caius how long it would be before the slave arrived to 
fetch him home. 

“Why do you not like your school?” his mother asked him 
one night as he lay tucked in bed. 

Caius did not answer. He turned away his head to hide the 
quivering of his lips. 

“Do you not wish to be a great speaker like your father?” 
she asked again. 

This time Caius felt his eyes grow moist; and with the tears 
arose a half-willingness to reveal his heart. 

“How much it would please me if you liked your school,” 
she persisted with the eternal wisdom of motherhood; and then 
Caius burst into sobs and tears. 

THE Seep Is PLANTED 

¢¢P LOVE the flowers, the birds, the clouds, and all such 

things,” he cried. “ Numbers, numbers, numbers; words, 
words, words; numbers and words, words and numbers—over 
and over again. I cannot learn them, for they are all so old. 
They are like dust in the throat. There is something else I wish 
to learn. I do not know what it is, but it is in me; it is like a 
song that must be sung, or a flower that desires to grow.” 

“Yes, indeed,” his mother said; “it is your spirit striving 
to be free, to express itself in deeds. Only ignorance can keep 
it in slavery; and so you must learn, as all great men have 
learned. Be patient; you are paying out a little labor for the 
greatness of manhood.” 

Then Caius slept; and all night his long black lashes lay on 
his cheeks like grass beaten down by rain. But as he slept, 
fortune smiled upon him; for over a bottle of Falernian wine 
his discouraged master was selling his school to an Athenian 
scholar named Aspides. 

Caius liked Aspides. He was a giant of a man with an 
unkempt beard and a deep grey eye. He seemed almost to 
have read Caius’s thoughts; for when the boys were seated on 
their three-legged stools, he stood before them and said: 

“Once there was a cloud that was lost from its mother. A 
great wind was hastening out of the south, and the little cloud 
ran as fast as it could—like this—to find its mother again. Ah! 
I see a little boy on the stool near the wall who can show us 
how the tiny cloud ran to find its mother.” 

Then Caius gladly showed how the tiny cloud ran to find its 
mother; and then Aspides said: “We must learn well the 
name of the cloud, for now it is one of our friends.” And he 
wrote the cloud’s name in his own box of sand, and all the 
boys wrote the name in theirs. Then they took their boxes and 
tablets into the garden, where Aspides said it would be pleasant- 
er to study; but they left behind them the abacus, and Caius 
left behind him forever the nagging image of his sandal-thong. 


THE FLower Buiows. 


OW every evening, when the house-slave came to fetch 

Caius home, he heard the singing and the laughter, and 
saw the boys telling stories in dancing and pantomime, and 
drawing them in their boxes of sand. And he easily learned 
more from Caius as they were walking home; and in his 
heart he considered the Athenian a great fool. However, he 
dared not say as much to Caius; but one day, while Caius was 
counting up to a thousand by numbering the blossoms on a 
peach tree, and multiplying all kinds of numbers by imagining 
he had so many twigs of blossoms like the one he held in his 
hand, the house-slave told the cook all that he had seen and 
all that he thought. And he began to show her in the scullery 
how the Athenian floated like a cloud, waving his arms and 
clutching at the air with his fingers; until their peals of 
laughter made Caius drop his branch, heavy with peach blos- 
soms, and run to see what new game was on. But in an 
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instant he perceived that his master was being ridiculed: his 
face flushed; and feeling somehow that it would not be fitting 
to run at the house-slave and strike his legs, he stood silently 
until the jest had come to an end. Then Caius said: 

“You do not understand at all. It is thus that he has made 
a beautiful flower grow for me.” 

“Where is the wonderful flower?” laughed the house-slave. 
“Tt can’t be in the garden, for all those blooming there | 
planted with my own hand.” 

“Tt is here,” said Caius; “it is in my heart.” 

But the house-slave and the cook only smiled with a condes- 
cending tolerance; for in their hearts no flower had ever 
blown. Austin G. Scumiprt, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
An Appreciation of 
W. S. Lilly 


N a leading article the London Tablet calls attention to the 
death of Mr. William Samuel Lilly as depriving the general 
English reader of a man of singularly versatile powers. “ He 
knew as much or more, about a variety of topics as many a man 
is remarked for knowing about only one, and his topics had 
this distinguishing note—they were all worth while.” As an ex- 
pression of his unchanging allegiance to the Church, the fol- 
lowing splendid passage is quoted, referring to our age as an 
age of transition: ' 

What throes and convulsions the world must pass through 
before the vast changes which are in progress receive their 
consummation we know not. But one thing we surely know: 
that in the years to come the Catholic Church will be, as 
she has been in the years that are past, the one fount of 
light and life to man, whether installed in her rightful place 
as the guide and judge of nations, or banished to the “ upper 
chamber” or the catacombs. And this knowledge is a suffi- 
cient encouragement to action for us now. It is enough if, 
in however humble a way, we take part in a work which, 
in the Divine seal of her approbation, has a sure pledge that 
it will not be vain. 

For some fifty years Mr. Lilly was “the missionary of the 
magazines,” and for nearly that same length of years he held 
the position of secretary of the Catholic Union of Great Brit- 
ain. Of his ability as an apologist and a man of letters the deli- 
cately discriminating Walter Pater said in a netice of one of 
Mr. Lilly’s books, as quoted in the Tablet, that its author proved 
himself “an effective controversialist, capable of a good deal of 
fine raillery, sometimes of racy mockery, equipped with various 
reading, and a style singularly well adapted to the purpose of 
popular exposition.” 


Stirring Papal Message 
Read at Chicago 


N connection with the sixty-third annual convention of the 

Central Verein at Chicago an important message was sent 
through Cardinal Gasparri from the Holy Father, and made 
public by Archbishop Mundelein to whom it was addressed. 
While intended directly as a tribute from the Holy See to the 
efficiency of the Central Verein and the loyalty of Americans 
of German race, it is a message to all the Catholics of the 
United States. Its appeal, indeed, is universal as mankind it- 
self, pleading for the blotting out of all race hatred engendered 
by the war. The information that the Central Verein is to meet 
again after the interruption caused by the recent conflict, we 
are told, “has been received with the greatest satisfaction by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, who is well acquainted with the splendid 
merits of its work.” After a word of condolence for the death 
of Mr. Frey, the Pope’s message continues: 


And now that the Central Verein takes up its labors anew, 
the Sovereign Pontiff desires to pay it the tribute of praise 
it has well earned by the work it has so successfully accom- 
plished in the past, and also to send to its members his ta. 
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therly greetings as a harbinger of an even happier future. 

His Holiness has no doubt whatever that such a bright 

future is in store for them, because of those remarkable 

qualities which the German-Americans have given proof of 
on every occasion, and particularly during the recent war. 

While keeping alive the love they bore for the land of their 

fathers, yet this has not hindered them from doing their 

full duty toward their adopted country, and nobly, indeed, 
have they responded to its different calls, pouring out for it 
lavishly their money, their service and their lives. 

But now that the war has at last come to an end, there is 
offered an even more promising field for their beneficent 
zeal. It is, alas, only too true that this cruel war, which had 
so completely divided the human race into two opposite 
camps, has left behind it a trail of hate among the nations. 
And yet the world cannot possibly enjoy the blessed fruits 
of peace for any length of time unless that hatred be entirely 
blotted out and all the nations be brought together again in 
the sweet bonds of Christian brotherhood. 

To bring this about the Catholics in a more particular 
manner must lend themselves, since they are already closely 
united in the mystical body of Jesus Christ, and should there- 
fore constantly give others an example of Christian charity. 
And in accomplishing this result, the work of the German 
Catholics in the United States who, being united by the clos- 
est ties to both lately warring races, ought to be particu- 
larly successful. 

After this well-merited tribute to the loyalty of the German- 
Americans and his earnest plea for universal reconciliation, the 
Pope calls attention to “the dreadful condition under which our 
brethren in Germany are now living” and implures for them 
both material and moral aid, and such in particular as will facili- 
tate the early resumption of commerce on which national well- 
being depends. His call, he feels certain, will be heeded “ by all 
the children of your generous country without any distinction 
whatever, for surely they will be mindful of the great services 
their fellow-citizens of German birth and descent have rendered 
their country during the war.” So, he assures them, they will 
real benefactors of the human race and draw down 
God's blessing on their nation. True Americans of all races 
will be thankful to the Holy Father for this considerate and 
timely message. 
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Industry More Deadly 
Than War 
HAT industry is more deadly than modern war was one 0? 
the lessons forcibly brought home by C. W. Price, general 
manager of the National Safety Council, in his speech at Wil- 
mington, Del. Of the 2,000,000 American soldiers who went 
overseas, he said, 50,150 were killed or died from battle wounds 
during the nineteen months of the war. During precisely the 
same period, 200,000 workers were injured and 126,654 men, 
women and children were killed by accidents in our industrial 
life at home. He further pointed out that every day of the 
nineteen months 220 men, women and children were, on an 
average, killed by accident in the United States. “ Safety 
First” is a motto to be taken seriously by employers and 
employees alike. 


Barrage Against 
Influenza 

HAT ten persons died from influenza to each American 
soldier killed in battle, is the statement just issued by the 
Insurance Press. The mortality-rate with which the American 
life insurance companies were confronted during 1918 was about 
thirty-two per cent greater than in 1917. The number of deaths 
due to influenza in the United States is rated at 500,000 for the 
past year. Dr. Copeland, Commissioner of Health for New York 
City, believes that the epidemic will be very much lighter dur- 
ing the coming season. Seventy per cent of last year’s victims 
were between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, but it is quite 
possible that a different age-group may be attacked by the germs 
this year. No satisfactory explanation can be given for the at- 
traction shown by the germs towards persons of a certain age. 
Dr. Copeland’s simple and sane preventive is “soap, water and 
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fresh air,” to which he would doubtless add a sufficient quantity 
of good, “common-sense” food. Influenza is a house disease, 
and continued contact with it is seemingly required to bring on 
the infection. “ Apparently the germs of influenza are conveyed 
by the hands more easily than in other ways. Every one should 
have clean hands. People should make it a rule to wash the 
hands and face several times a day with soap and water.” Masks 
are now condemned as a real menace, being filthy and prevent- 
ing a proper supply of fresh air. The closing of schools and 
churches is not considered necessary, since New York, which 
disregarded all such excessive precautions, had the lowest death- 
rate. Dr. Copeland’s excellent advice for every one is, to do his 
utmost to “keep his equanimity, piety and occupation.” 
Six-Hour Day and 
Mounting Pay 
T the Wilkes-Barre convention of delegates representing 
mine workers employed in three anthracite districts of 
Pennsylvania these demands were made: 

New contracts to run no longer than two years. Indi- 
vidual agreements and contracts in mining prohibited. In- 
crease of sixty per cent in wages above the scale provided 
by the supplemental agreements of 1917 and 1918. Increase 
of $2.00 a day for day men. Uniform wage scale. Work 
day of not more than six hours from bank to bank for all 
classes of inside and outside day labor and monthly men. 
Five days a week, time and a half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. Union shop, with full 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of America as a 
party to the agreement. 

American miners are evidently determined not to be outdone 
by their British brethren. If the profits of capitalists are also 
to keep pace with this new system of under-production and 
climbing wages we can readily see where all must end in the 
very near future. 


Slight Chances for Non- 
College Men 

R. OBERT BRUMBLAY recounts in the Epworth Herald his 
conversation with two soldiers, one of whom vigorously 
charged the military authorities with partiality and unfairness 
in the selection of officers during the war. No young man, 
he emphatically declared, had been able to secure a commission 
since the war began unless he had been, or was at the time, a 
collegian. While repudiating all admission of unfairness in the 
choice of officers, the writer calls attention to the obvious fact 
of the serious handicap under which all young men labored who 
entered the service without the training and development that 
education gives, a handicap likely to have proved irreparable for 
those desiring to secure commissions. The discrimination was 
entirely justified, and perhaps no class has suffered more from 
it than Catholics, owing to their own neglect of securing 2 
higher education for their children. The same discrimination 
exists in civilian life, where men are rated according to their 
power of advancing the interests of their business firm or insti- 

tution. The writer concludes with the following statement: 

In closing suffice it to say, that despite the fact college 
men have composed but a 140th of the whole number of 
the young men of the nation, they are filling more than 
two-thirds of the places toward the top. To express it in 
terms just a little different but meaning the same thing, 
we will say that if among 140,000 young men there are 
one hundred good positions to be distributed, there will 
be sixty-seven of them going to the thousand college men, 
while there will be only thirty-three desirable places for 
139,000 non-college men. 

Parents therefore must decide whether they will give their 
children one chance in fourteen, or one chance in 4,212, where 
there is question of securing those highest. positions in life, 
that imply the possibility of the greatest service. It is a duty 
of the utmost importance for all holding authority within the 
Church to bring home these facts to our Catholic people. 








